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EDITORIAL 
DR. CONANT AND THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


No fundamental structural changes are needed in the American high 
school. The good comprehensive high schools in this country are serving 
satisfactorily both the academically talented bound for university study 
and other less intellectually gifted youth. These conclusions by one of 
America’s distinguished citizens and educators, Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
at a time of sharp questioning of our educational system, may calm some- 
what the hysterical voices of those who would have us ape the Russians 
or the Europeans. From his background as scientist, university president, 
governmental advisor, and foreign diplomat, he speaks with authority from 
a unique position of wide perspective. We may be certain that he will be 
listened to. It is arresting in these days of charge and countercharge to 
find a critic, especially a scientist, who in discussing a problem outside the 
province of his specialty tries carefully to buttress his conclusions with the 
facts derived from careful objective investigation. 

While we may be reassured by Dr. Conant’s positive remarks, it is his 
suggestions that capture our imagination. The full text of his findings is 
available in a report entitled The American High School Today—A First 
Report to Interested Citizens published this month, by McGraw Hill. 

The great diversity among the American high schools and the com- 
munities they serve make generalization hazardous, Dr. Conant insists. 
The only meaningful statistics are those for a particular school and com- 
munity. Many of the necessary facts for appraising one’s own high school 
are already or can readily be made available. Citizens and educators alike 
should see that the facts are in their possession as they decide on changes 
needed in their own schools. His imaginative and relatively simple “aca- 
demic inventory” can be completed in a short time by any school and will 
probably be widely used. Information on how to conduct an academic 
inventory is available from the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Dr. Conant was concerned, as have been the American people, lest the 
more talented student was being neglected in the American experiment of 
mass education in a comprehensive high school. Could the academically 
talented student be adequately motivated, stimulated, and prepared for 
advanced education without being placed in a separate type of school as is 
his European counterpart? 

With the exception of girls, who were conspicuously absent in advanced 
mathematics classes, he found a large percentage of the bright boys and 
girls were advised to take and succeeded well in a solid program of rigorous 
academic studies that may be presumed to prepare them well for higher 
education. In instances where this was not so, he suggests that it appeared 
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to be because the people of the community had failed to support the school. 

The major curriculum shortcoming for the academically talented he 
found to be in foreign languages. The present practice of studying two 
years of a language and then switching to another is wholly indefensible. 
This should be replaced by continuous study of one language throughout 
high school until it has been mastered. 

His recommended curriculum for everyone is: English, 4 years; social 
studies, 3 or 4 years; mathematics, 1 year; science, 1 year, for a total of 
9 to 10 units. Since the typical student takes at least 5 subjects each year, 
a total of 20 in four years, this requirement takes up about half of his time. 
For the academically talented, he would add: four years of a single foreign 
language; three more years of mathematics, and two more years in science, 
which comes to a total of 18 to 19 units. Only by taking six subjects per 
year or attending summer school would this group have any electives. For 
those who are familiar with high school education in this country, this pre- 
scription departs only slightly from current practice. What is of more 
serious concern than the number of years each subject is required is the 
question of what is to be taught in each subject, which was beyond the 
scope of the Conant report. 

In our view the only serious gap in Dr. Conant’s view is the ARTS—the 
practical, the visual, and the performing. These he does not list in the basic 
subjects to be required of all youth, or even of the academically talented. 
This is surprising for a man who has for so long been committed to the tra- 
dition of a liberal education. True, he admits that the ARTS are important, 
but not of sufficient basic importance to be included in the required list of 
subjects in his plan. If the day were longer and the number of periods 
greater, he avers, they could and probably should be included. There is 
more than a hint in his views that the 6 period day should be replaced by a 
more flexible arrangement. His recommendations would be materially 
strengthened, we believe, were he to add at least one year of required study 
in the ARTS, which would bring the total up from 9 or 10 to only 10 or 11 
required units, which does not unduly crowd the curriculum. This change 
would provide a better balance in the curriculum, helping to counteract 
the many strong illiberal forces now acting in the community and the 
world. 

English teachers will welcome his report. He reiterates their constant 
theme that to learn to write pupils must write and that their papers must 
be subjected to critical analysis. This, the present teaching load prohibits. 
The report recommends that no English teacher have more than 100 dif- 
ferent students. He might have observed that other approaches to this 
problem are also being developed, such as the use of assistants and readers, 
as has long been practiced in colleges and universities. 

We are impressed with Dr. Conant’s view that the program of each 
pupil in high school should be individualized, that pupils should not be 
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placed in separate tracks. This individualization is to take place in several 
ways. One is to group pupils so that those who are talented in a specific 
subject have opportunity to study and to compete with one another. This 
helps the teacher to focus more upon the differing needs of students, and 
makes the pace more appropriate for the students in the group. Avoid the 
label “college preparatory,” he advises. Do not separate the college from 
the non-college bound. Have all pupils take a common core of subjects, 
then for each build carefully a unique set of electives. To meet this re- 
quirement, the guidance system must be strengthened. More counseling 
time per pupil than is now the case will be required. Where Dr. Conant 
derived his figure of 1 full-time counselor for each 250 to 300 pupils is not 
clear. This alone will scarcely solve the problems of inadequate counseling. 
Other changes, including the way teachers and psychological specialists 
are used will be required. His basic point that more and better psycho- 
logical services should be provided is well taken. That guidance is con- 
sidered essential both by Dr. Conant and the NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT may help to convince others that it is not a frill. 

At one point, that of graduation, Dr. Conant wants no public differen- 
tiation. There should be no first and second class diplomas, one for those 
who attain a given academic standard and another for those who do not. 
All students, irrespective of their ability, who have attended high school 
for the prescribed time, and have passed to the best of their ability the 
subjects required for graduation, should receive a similar diploma. It 
should become clear to employers—as it has long since to colleges and 
universities—that a diploma does not signify the achievement of any mini- 
mum standard. The diploma should be supplemented, he suggests, with 
a durable permanent record which reports subjects taken and levels of 
achievement. Employers should look to this, not to the diploma, in con- 
sidering students for employment. This record would also be much more 
meaningful than rank in the graduating class which is often misleading and 
should be abolished. 

This is a most welcome report. We publicly thank Dr. Conant for this 
most recent in a long line of significant contributions to the enrichment of 
American life. His report does not tell the whole story, nor will all agree 
with the parts that he tells. This is as it should be and as he would wish it. 
He has given a firm ground on which to carry on the discussion as to how 
to strengthen high school education in this country. The proposals ad- 
vanced are clear, specific, and based upon accurate data. 

We are delighted to learn that Dr. Conant’s next project is to look into 
what is happening to the first eight grades of the school system. We antici- 
pate an equally original, objective report and list of constructive sugges- 
tions. We may perhaps anticipate that he may modify some of his observa- 
tions concerning the functions of the high school in view of his study of the 
lower schools. R.N.B. 





LA PUENTE CHALLENGES 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


BY MELVIN HARRISON* 


On any particular day at La Puente Union High School in Los Angeles 
County, certain tenth graders may, in successive periods: compare the 
transcendentalism of Emerson with that of Thoreau, demonstrate Muller’s 
Law, report on the concepts of Neoplatonism, discuss the satire in Don 
Quixote, test the validity of the Pythagorean Theorem. 

These activities exemplify the curriculum in La Puente’s accelerated 
program, instituted last year to fill a heretofore vaguely felt void in the 
total school program. Labeled the PR (for Puente Recommended) pro- 
gram, it emphasizes achievement in motivating the “superior” student, 
rather than I.Q. in pacifying the “gifted.” Offered only on the sophomore 
level this year, the program has met with such general approval that plans 
are under way to expand through the four high school years. 

The PR group is conceived of as an organization to which students ap- 
ply for membership in a 500-word essay expressing desire to “belong” to 
the group. The applicant must then achieve at least one grade above place- 
ment on the California Achievement Test, submit recommendations from 
three adults, and appear for an interview before the faculty committee. 

In this first year, seventy-two sophomores were accepted from the 105 
applicants, the entire sophomore class numbering approximately six hun- 
dred. Courses are offered in the English, social science, mathematics, lan- 
guage, and science departments, and the PR member must take at least 
three special classes to remain in the program. Thus, such a student may 
take PR English, Spanish, and life science, and regular algebra, and social 
studies classes. 


* Chairman, English Department, La Puente High School, La Puente, California. 
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In accord with the program’s three-fold objectives—academic excel- 
lence, intellectual curiosity, and personal responsibility—class schedules 
depart from the normal 5-period week. General procedure is to conduct 
regular classwork three days a week, and to utilize the remaining two days 
for research, study, lecture, or an elective subject. In English, for instance, 
the sophomore PR student studies American literature under one teacher 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and English composition under an- 
other instructor on Tuesday and Thursday. In social science, he studies 
world history three days a week and does historical research the remaining 
days. 

In addition to the stimulation provided by this variety in schedule, the 
curriculum is rigorous enough to maintain the interest of the most advanced 
student, yet presented informally enough to create a zestful atmosphere for 
learning. Discussion, critical evaluation, and research are implicit in course 
content, and students are oriented to personal achievement rather than 
comparative grades. Teachers of PR classes indicate that grades of B and 
even C are accepted by students previously accustomed to A’s, since they 
realize that now their capabilities, perhaps for the first time, are being 
challenged. 

The success of PR, according to Don Butler, director of the program and 
its acknowledged “father,” lies in the group feeling engendered in the par- 
ticipants. In addition to the strictly academic aspects of the program, social 
activities are provided and the members enjoy special campus privileges. 
The entire group, under faculty supervision, recently planned and par- 
ticipated in an all-day outing at a nearby park, and a bus tour of the South- 
west is now being planned. Each member is also issued a “membership” 
card, a PR pass which can be used as a hall pass or an off-campus permit 
at any time, as long as the privilege is not abused. 

The four-year curriculum, as prepared by the PR committee, is designed 
to eliminate the academic narrowness decried by college teachers. After 
a ninth-grade schedule of general English, world geography, a first year of 
foreign language, algebra, and an elective, the tenth grade offers American 
literature, English composition, world history, plane geometry, life science 
and a second year of foreign language. The eleventh grade calls for English 
literature, an elective of either creative writing, drama or journalism, trigo- 
nometry, solid geometry and surveying, American history, Spanish litera- 
ture, and chemistry. The twelfth year offers contemporary literature, re- 
search techniques, analytical geometry, introduction to calculus, senior 
problems, an elective of either philosophy or economics, physics, and world 
literature. 

An indication of the extent to which PR students are challenged can be 
gained from an examination of the course content offered this year to the 
seventy-two sophomores in the program. In English, three days a week 
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are given over to a study of the literature of American writers from colonial 
days to the “muckraking” era. It will be noted that a subsequent course 
takes up from there, completing the study. The other two days, under 
another teacher, constitute a composition course, with emphasis on or- 
ganization of ideas and clarity of expression in non-fictional forms of 
writing. 

In mathematics, the first quarter is spent finishing off the more difficult 
algebraic forms begun in the freshman year. The final three quarters then 
make up an intensive study of plane geometry. This class meets daily. 

Biology and physiology are combined in a three-day-a-week life science 
course, which includes dissections, microtechnique, laboratory procedures, 
plant cytology, blood experiments, and sense reception. Two days a week 
this class meets to work on individual projects, which may or may not be 
tied directly to the lecture work. 

The world history class, meeting three days a week, surveys major de- 
velopments in the political, economic, and social realms from pre-Christian 
Greece and Rome to the present. An effort is made here to develop the 
type of objective thinking which accepts an idea only after it has passed the 
clear test of corroborative logic, with politics, sociology, economics, geog- 
raphy, art, music, historiography, literature, and science considered in each 
era. Students do research in eight self-selected topics during the year, 
worked on during the two nonclass days per week. 

The foreign language class, meeting daily, is a reading and conversa- 
tion course, in which selected stories and factual articles form the basis of 
intensive oral and written work. The Spanish course, for example, examines 
Don Quixote as both a literary masterpiece and a language exercise. 

Although the academic segregation of the participating students can 
not be avoided, the program seeks to avoid physical segregation, since the 
stigma of being “different” is often stultifying to a teen-ager. Outside the 
classroom the PR students mingle with the general student body for lunch, 
physical education, and general student body activities. While they are 
encouraged to take part in student body affairs, they do so as individuals, 
rather than as PR members, since leadership is conceived of as a comcomi- 
tant, rather than a conscious objective, of the PR program. 

How has the program succeeded so far? Director Butler, who also 
functions as counselor for the seventy-two PR members, points out that, 
in a system which allows participants to drop out of the program volun- 
tarily and return to the regular curriculum, not one has so acted. One stu- 
dent, he reveals, has been dropped upon Butler's recommendation, since 
the student had entered the program as a borderline case and was not 
measuring up to PR standards. 

Reaction in the community has also been noticeable. Presence of a 
junior college in the district naturally attracts many La Puente students to 
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the college preparatory program, which in the past has admittedly not 
guaranteed success in college. The PR program, while it does not replace 
the college preparatory program per se, does provide a curriculum to en- 
hance greatly the capable student’s chances for success in college. Com- 
munity organizations are working with school personnel to establish awards 
for students in the program. While still in the formative stage, present 
plans call for awards ranging from books for specific achievement to 
scholarships for general excellence. 

“The marks of success are many,” Butler says. “Students are enthusi- 
astic for the system, teachers are gratified with achievement. The com- 
munity is receptive to innovations, and educational benefits are com- 
pounded. Incidentally, the additional cost to the district is practically nil.” 
Whether the cost is high or low, few will deny that, in these times of 
broadening political, scientific, and philosophic horizons, the compounding 
of educational benefits is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” La 
Puente feels that it at least has started toward that goal. 


DR. CONANT POINTS TO FALLACIES IN CRITICISMS 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


“To me, the most significant contribution that the United States has made to the 
forward march of civilization has been the development of our pattern of public edu- 
cation, because this pattern reflects the ideas that have been characteristic of the nation. 
Our American notions about education are so intimately associated with certain basic 
ideas about individuals and society peculiar to the United States, that to understand 
our schools is to understand America, and to understand American society one must 
understand our schools.” 

“One of my growing convictions is that many discussions of secondary school 
education are a waste of time because they are conducted in too general terms. To start 
a rewarding consideration of most high school problems, one must first define in con- 
siderable detail the premises of the argument. And these premises must embrace far 
more than what is usually listed under the head of education. They must include speci- 
fications about the social and economic situation in the city, or town, or district, which 
the high school under discussion is designed to serve. A failure to realize that different 
problems face superintendents in different types of communities often vitiates public 
discussion of our schools. It is the basic fallacy underlying some of the more violent and 
destructive criticisms levelled at the American public high school.” 

“I am convinced we can adapt our schools and universities to the exigencies of the 
divided world and still adhere to those premises basic to our way of life.” 

From speeches by James B. Conant at the Meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri, February 25, 1958, and the Meeting of the 
National Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, July 4, 1958. 





A THREE-YEAR STUDY OF A 
Secondary School Class of Mentally Retarded Pupils 


BY ESTHER GRACE NOLAN* 


Nature and scope of the problem 


A study of a secondary school class of mentally retarded pupils was 
conducted over a three-year period in an effort to discover the techniques 
of identification and evaluation of the pupils and their program that proved 
of value, the kinds of curricular and extracurricular offerings provided, and 
the amount of resulting growth and improvement shown by the pupils. 


Class data at time of enrollment 


Total class enrollment began with fourteen pupils and closed at the end 
of the third year with fifteen pupils, the legally permitted maximum when 
the chronological age range exceeds five years. Ten identical pupils were 
continuously enrolled for the full three years; and it is this group of ten 
pupils with which this study is mainly concerned. Incorrect placement of 
five pupils was disclosed by ‘several different methods, and this was cor- 
rected during the first two years. Two of these pupils were found to be 
severe reading rather than mental retardation problems, and retests after 
a period of time disclosed this fact and brought about their placement in 
the regular school program emphasizing remedial reading work. One case 
was of a serious brain damage; and after a psychiatric examination, this 
pupil was placed in a class for the cerebral palsied. Another was identified 
as definitely psychotic, as disclosed by a psychiatric examination, and in- 
stitutionalization followed. The fifth pupil was found to be a severe be- 
havior case (cause undiagnosed ), and his eventual exclusion placed the 


* Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance, County of Los Angeles, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
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responsibility on the mother to secure his acceptance in a closely super- 
vised “sheltered workshop” type of job near his home. 


Characteristics at the outset of the ten pupils who remained during the 
three-year period 


Sex: Boys—5 Girls—5 
C.A. Range: 5 years—8 months Average C.A. 13-0 
1.Q. Range: 46-72 inclusive Average I1.Q. 57 


Individual intelligence tests utilized: Binet, WISC, and Healy No. 2 
Picture Completion 

Group intelligence test utilized for screenings: California Test of 
Mental Maturity 

(Five pupils had been given no group intelligence tests. ) 

Reading Range: 1.0 G.P.—2.0 G.P. inclusive. Average 1.5 G.P. 

(Five pupils—so-called “non-readers”—were unable to take reading 
test. ) 

Test utilized in an individual testing situation: California Reading 
Achievement Test 

(Primary and Grades 1-4 inclusive, batteries ) 


In the beginning none of the pupils could read above the second grade 
level, and several couldn't read at all. The cumulative records disclosed 
to the teacher that two had a definite hearing loss, one partially corrected 
by a hearing aid; two were left-handed, and one of these stuttered badly; 
one had a continuous shi.'-).e of right hand and foot; one pupil had a history 
of glandular dysfunction; and several of the pupils were shy, timid, and 
very immature for their years. 

Additional information was gleaned by the teacher through parent in- 
terviews, home visits, and close teacher observations in specifically ar- 
ranged educational and social situations. It was learned that several lived 
in broken homes, and sometimes with one parent and sometimes with the 
other. Many of the pupils had repeatedly experienced failure and grade 
repetition at school, as well as criticism, discouragement, ridicule, rejec- 
tion, and even exclusion. One or two of the pupils had been under the 
supervision or guardianship of the Juvenile Court or the California Youth 
Authority, while one boy had twice been in Juvenile Hall. 


Objectives and goals 


The teacher realized that both individual and group needs would have 
to be met, as well as that immediate and long-term goals would have to be 
set up. A common need, he knew, was development in the basic skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. This would require materials, methods, 
and learning situations which would be meaningful, motivating, and in- 
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terest-provoking for adolescents, but chosen at a difficulty level commen- 
surate with the capacity of each to understand and to learn. This would 
necessitate his detailed analysis and understanding of the test data and 
cumulative record information regarding each of his pupils so that his work 
with them would be at a difficulty level that each would understand and 
find profitable. Another obvious need was to bring about in each of the 
pupils growth in improved personal attitudes and social development. 
Definite classroom situations, the teacher felt, would have to be arranged 
for these purposes, such as small groups organized for formal work follow- 
ing instructions. Social situations would need to be structured informally 
by the use of club groups and class parties. 


Curricular and extracurricular offerings 


The teacher realized that subject matter in the field of the basic skills 
must include emphasis in reading and communication, both oral and 
written. Number work would also need emphasis. Materials, very simple 
in difficulty at first but of high interest value for adolescents, would have to 
be readily available and much of it teacher-made. He knew that even with 
so small a group there would need to be arranged from time to time small 
flexible groupings within the larger group for specific purposes, changing 
as frequently as needs arose. 

A bulletin board, suggested by the pupils themselves and for which 
they were held responsible, displayed timely articles, clippings, pictures, 
and even models to illustrate a certain topic of general discussion and study. 

Teaching techniques emphasized the concrete wherever possible, with 
repetition of different types of instruction by several different means. This 
plan included stimulation of pupil interest and thinking, not only by hear- 
ing but also by seeing and by doing. Audio-visual aids; demonstration; 
description; pupil inspection and exploration of models, situations, and pic- 
tures; pupil collection; reproduction or drawing; and dramatizing were in- 
cluded in the teaching techniques utilized. 

Concrete curricular methods and original teaching techniques were 
used so that these adolescents became highly motivated to learn by ex- 
periencing real-life problems in many practical and meaningful ways in 
small-group and in individualized situations. 

Personal and social development was the purpose of the teacher’s utiliz- 
ing every holiday to enlist the pupils’ participation in planning and having 
a class party to which their parents and school officials were invited. The 
pupils loved these situations and gained much from them. 


Class data after three years 


Intelligence retests: no significant difference in I.Q.’s from enrollment 
test results except in the verbal section which, of course, is dependent upon 
reading ability. 
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Reading achievement range* 


Total Average 
G.P. 2.0-2.9 3.03.9 4.0-4.9 5.0-5.9 No. Pupils G.P. 


No. of Pupils... 3 ‘ 6 1 10 3.5 


Marked improvement in reading during the three years was shown by all 
ten pupils. 

A few of the pupils for whom there were arithmetic test results at the 
time of original enrollment were also tested in arithmetic at the end. Each 
one of the pupils who took the test showed marked improvement. 


Research and evaluation aspects of the study 


The following diversified techniques were used in identification and 
evaluation: 


a. Individual Intelligence Tests— h. Teachers’ Observations and 
Wechsler, WISC, Binet, and Reports 
Healy #2 Picture Completion i. Individual Counseling 
Group Tests—California Read- j. Anecdotal Records 
ing Achievement, California . Clinical Tests and Retests 
Arithmetic Achievement, Cali- . Records of Medical and Psy- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity chiatric Examinations 
Health Records . Observation Checklists 
Parent Conferences . Previous School Records 
Interviews . Subjective Data and Analysis 
Home Visits . Group Guidance 
Samples of Pupils’ Work 


Evaluation of outcomes 


There was definite growth in the fundamental tool subjects of reading 
and arithmetic as shown by the group test results. At the beginning, the 
average reading grade placement for the five who were capable of taking 
the test was 1.5, with none able to read above second-grade level. At the 
end of the study all ten could take the test—the average reading grade 
placement being 3.5, with six of the pupils reading at fourth-grade level 
and one at fifth-grade level. 

During the three-year period, several pupils gave evidence of specific 
talents: one in arts and crafts, one or two in music, several in mechanical 
and manipulative tasks, and one in electrical work. Teacher observations 
recorded other specific improvements such as “more stable,” “personality 
improvement,” etc. Several of the pupils, at one or two of their class parties, 
demonstrated much better ability in memorization than was at first realized 
by reciting long poems and prose selections and by singing several verses 


1 California Reading Achievement Test. 
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of the songs they rendered in chorus. Some of the greatest improvements 
were noted as growth in social skills, in self-direction, and in personal at- 
titudes, although these were not measured by formal, standardized meas- 
ures. The two or three who had been so painfully shy and withdrawn at 
first were now quite normal in approach when a guest or stranger was 
present. Several showed marked improvement in coordination and manipu- 
lation. 

It was noticeable to the teacher and to most of those with whom these 
pupils came in contact that all seemed to be much happier and more ef- 
fervescent than when first enrolled in the class. Many were now very well 
behaved and able to take much more responsibility. In fact, other teachers 
in the school stated that these pupils were the best behaved pupils on the 
campus and seemed to take much pride in the appearance of their class- 
room and of themselves. 

Certain administrative and curricular limitations prevented a few of the 
pupils from having the advantage of specialized shop training or home- 
making with the regular school pupils and some of them from enjoying 
mixed association with the normal group in physical education instruction. 

Definite improvement in coooperation and understanding by the par- 
ents was noted, and changed attitudes toward acceptance of their children 
were obvious. Some parents entirely reversed their original attitudes of 
criticism and rejection of their sons and daughters when they began to 
recognize the pupils’ strengths and abilities. Quite a few of the parents 
accepted the role of participation in the training of their children for real- 
life experience and in their development of a sense of responsibility to 
meet life’s problems. Several parents, feeling the need to talk with other 
parents about some of their problems in order to gain strength and as- 
surance from such contacts, started to attend periodical meetings of a 
parent group which had been set up for such purposes. For several of the 
parents, their changed attitudes comprised a “right-about-face” attitude for 
them which resulted in their seeing that the teacher made definite attempts 
to capitalize on pupils’ strengths and to minimize their weaknesses by 
giving pupils individual attention, encouragement, and commendation for 
small tasks satisfactorily done but no condemnation or criticism for their 
failures and weaknesses in accomplishment. 

The teacher's report at the end of the study showed that classroom ac- 
complishment was, on the average, satisfactory, with each of the ten pupils 
achieving close to his own capacity. Behavior was generally not below that 
to be expected. The pupils had definitely enjoyed their social events at 
school, and their participation therein was commensurate with their social 
expectancy. They enjoyed seeing their art work and papers displayed about 
the room on “open house” days. Their love for group singing enhanced 
their interest in it, and their growth toward maturity was noticeable. During 
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the third year, the teacher could leave the room knowing that the behavior 
while he was gone would be socially acceptable and satisfactorily self- 
directed. The pupils were proud of this fact. The boy who was twice in 
Juvenile Hall knew that the teacher had confidence in his honesty and 
integrity. He held the office of class treasurer and was class monitor and 
yard supervisor, with respect shown him by all. 


Assessing related problems 


Certain organizational and administrative problems were disclosed dur- 
ing the three-year study. Some of these were related to financial limita- 
tions—others to the need for the acceptance of an improved educational 
philosophy and for better total staff understanding of the real purposes of 
the State program for mentally retarded adolescents: 


. Adoption by the total school staff of a basic educational philosophy 
regarding special education for mentally retarded adolescents 

. Availability of adequate space and housing for the special class 
pupils 

. Recruitment of effective teachers and potential teachers 

. Improvement of school district “holding power” for special educa- 
tion teachers 

. Better salaries and incentive for special education teachers 

. Study of teacher load, i.e., classroom, playground, hall and yard 


duties, etc. as well as Education Code requirements regarding duties 
and responsibilities of special education teachers for the mentally 
retarded 

. The need for flexible school board rulings to meet the new manda- 
tory laws regarding special education and regulations set up by the 
State Department of Education 


Necessary classroom and school facilities to meet specific needs were 
seen as: 


. Adequate classroom space and needed utilities close at hand 

. Necessary equipment, cupboards, workbench, and movable furni- 
ture, etc. 

. Sufficient and varied books, pamphlets, pictures, audio-visual aids, 
and other learning materials to meet pupil interests and needs 


Curricular and extracurricular programs for the mentally retarded need 

to include: 

a. Integration of pupils into the regular campus program in certain 
practical classes and shops as opposed to segregation in one class 
all day with one teacher 

b. Adequate testing program, its scheduling, timing, and accurate in- 
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terpretation of test results and cumulative record data regarding in- 
dividual pupils 

c. Establishment of a work-experience program and sheltered work- 
shops 

d. Adequate guidance services and facilities for providing vocational 
guidance and occupational information to both the mentally re- 
tarded adolescents and their parents 

e. Participation with regular pupils in school parties, club enrollment, 
athletic events, auditorium exercises, etc. 


Development of correct attitudes of acceptance was definitely seen as 
necessary, not only by administration and staff but also by community and 
parent groups based on the understanding of the purposes and scope of the 
State program. Devising effective methods by which these may be secured 
and constructivly improved must necessarily follow. 

Development of correct attitudes of acceptance and understanding by 
regular class pupils on the campus as well as the learning of correct at- 
titudes by the special education class pupils themselves were shown to have 
prominent places in a total program such as this in a school district. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


It seems fair to state that this secondary school class has progressed 
rather steadily during the three years despite certain obstacles and, at times, 
a segregated program. What these pupils might have accomplished if 
optimum conditions had prevailed, however, can hardly be predicted. It 
should be remembered, of course, that an experienced and psychologically 
trained teacher was here at the helm. 

More research is definitely needed to study certain phases of the pro- 
gram where weaknesses and shortcomings were found so that the way can 
be pointed to steady improvement in this very essential educational pro- 
gram. 

After all, these young people, even though mentally retarded, will be in 
the next generation of young adults and young American citizens. They 
will marry and establish homes and propagate their kind. They will find 
jobs and pay taxes and share in the governing of our State. They will gravi- 
tate to their own level and to association with their own kind, whatever 
that level is which we have helped them to reach. They will exercise their 
American privilege and duty of voting. If we have worked well with them 
in school they may not, because of unhappiness and maladjustment, vote 
against the next school bond election! 





INDIVIDUALIZING GUIDANCE SERVICES: 


Help for Johnny and Mary 


BY GRANT JENSEN* AND ANN DUNSTAN** 


Thoughtful administrators have been viewing the demand for adequate 
guidance services within the individual school for some time. During the 
past year the vocalized demand for better guidance services in the high 
school by both lay and professional writers emphasizes the urgency of this 
situation. Discussions among administrators and counselors center on the 
ability of the staff to stretch the old shoe, of the need for a new shoe, of the 
search for adaptations. 

The current practice in California is to assign 90 to 125 counselees to a 
counselor per counseling hour. The assignment of such a large number of 
students is dictated by the financial conditions of the particular district. 
Additional funds or a larger percentage of the budget are unlikely to be 
allotted to the guidance department, since other instructional items will 
carry higher priorities. So, counselors face a dilemma. 

How can a counselor with an assignment of approximately one hundred 
students per counseling hour be expected to work with each individual on 
his personal, social, vocational, and educational needs and do a thorough 
job during the school year? Because of many other assignments, inter- 
ferences and immediate problems, counselors find they are fortunate if they 
talk to each counselee in a single interview for fifteen minutes during the 
year and indeed lucky if they see the counselee twice. Many analyses of use 
of time reveal that the overt problem child receives the bulk of the attention 
—and the available time. This type of counseling activity is necessary but 


* Principal, South High School, Bakersfield, California. 
*® Director of Guidance, South High School, Bakersfield, California. 
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diverts the attention of the counseling staff from planning and directing 
group guidance activities and from working with those students who are 
not spotlighted by their antics. 

Since each school must assess its own programs and make adjustments 
of personnel, a number of variations will be found where guidance pro- 
grams are tailored to the specific needs of the situation. One of the trends 
is toward the organization of a program which uses the teaching staff in 
direct contact with students and the professional counseling staff for di- 
recting in-service programs for teachers and in developing concrete di- 
rections for programs to be followed. It is interesting to note that such a 
system calls for a “homeroom,” “adviser system,” or “advisory room” as the 
basic administrative unit. Such a plan was endorsed by Dr. James B. Con- 
ant in his suggested program for the comprehensive high school that re- 
cently appeared in Life magazine.* 

In order to execute the philosophy of recognizing all students, of pro- 
viding a home base, and having an adviser who knows the student and to 
whom the student can turn for assistance, South High School developed an 
advisory program that proved effective in its first year of operation. This 
program now covers the juniors and will be extended to include the seniors 
during 1959-60. 

Thirty students are arbitrarily assigned to an adviser during pre-regis- 
tration. Students remain within their class groups, i.e., freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors. These groups meet daily with their adviser for a forty- 
five minute period. The advisers follow a schedule of activities developed 
by a committee of teachers who meet regularly to make such plans under 
the chairmanship of the director of guidance. Two important elements that 
dictate the success of the program are (1) the viewpoints of the teachers as 
guidance workers, and (2) direction of the program by a professional 
counselor. 

The general division of time permits directed group counseling activi- 
ties to be conducted two days each week; two days are devoted to club and 
activity meetings; one day is open for assemblies, rallies, and other special 
activities. Students who do not attend activities on given days remain in 
the advisory room to study under supervision. This time is also used by the 
teacher for personal counseling. It is possible to vary the use of this time. 
For instance, the last week prior to the issuance of report cards is cleared 
of all activities and students study under the direction of the advisory 
teacher in charge. 

Student government is organized around this period, with a representa- 
tive from each advisory room elected to the house of representatives. The 
smaller executive board meets during this time to conduct its business. 


1 Life, April 14, 1958, pp. 120-21. 
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Extra rehearsals for band, glee club, drama may be held during this time. 
All scheduled activities are given designated priorities and the coordina- 
tor of student activities must clear all requests. 

A wide variety of work is completed in the advisory periods: Educa- 
tional planning, which includes selection of high school programs, regis- 
tration, and information about further education; counseling of students 
who receive failure notices at the end of every three weeks; recognition 
given to students every six weeks who earn a place on the honor roll; ad- 
ministration and interpretation of results of group tests, such as the Kuder 
Preference Record. Students are referred to special bulletins prepared in 
cooperation with the librarian, giving names of pamphlets and books re- 
cently acquired or materials organized around a specific topic. Personal 
counseling involves discussion of personal dress, appearance, conduct at 
school and in the community. The SRA Youth Inventory was administered 
and the results served as a basis for analyzing student problems. From the 
discussion held in the advisory classes this year a booklet was prepared, 
based on the contributions of the students, on behavior and conduct as it 
is expected of students attending this school. School spirit is engendered 
and the “we” feeling emphasized. Interpretation of school rules and regu- 
lations, attendance reporting, reading of the daily bulletin and other ad- 
ministrative details are also completed in this period. Problems of student 
government are discussed and the student representatives are instructed to 
react in their regular meetings. 

The school staff has discovered that they not only know students better 
but find that when the academic periods begin, all students will be in class 
for instruction and class work has practically no interruptions. 

Selected at random is the following schedule given to the advisory 
teacher for the week December 9-13. 


Monday, December 9 


. Guidance topic—“Leadership.” 

. Report cards will be issued in classes today. Citizenship grades for 
advisory students. 

. Executive Board of the Student Body will meet in the Library Annex. 


Tuesday, December 10 


. Honor Roll: Students who qualify should fill out the application for 
honor roll at the beginning of the advisory period today. Please send 
the forms to the Guidance Office at the end of the advisory period. 

. All students participating in the Christmas program are to be dis- 
missed for rehearsal. 

. House of Representatives will meet in the Library. 
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4. Continue guidance topic if more time is needed or supervised study 
of advisory activities for students who remain in class. 


Wednesday, December 11 


1. SRA Youth Inventory in some classes, 
2. Guidance Topic, supervised study, or advisory activities for other 
students. 


Thursday, December 12 


1. SRA Youth Inventory in scheduled classes. 
2. Guidance Topic, supervised study, or advisory activities for other 
students. 


Friday, December 13 


1. All students participating in the Christmas program are to be dis- 
missed for rehearsal. 

2. The following clubs will meet: FHA, Art, GAA, etc. 

3. Guidance topic, supervised study, or advisory activities for students 
remaining in class. 


In addition to this schedule the teachers are furnished with outlines of 
the discussion topic. A summary of the teachers’ guide indicates the scope 
of the topic. 


Guidance Topic: Leadership 


Since it will be liimted to one day, some teachers may wish to work with the 
group as a whole instead of working in committees. 
A. Three possible ways to start 

1. A national leader—what qualities does he exhibit? 

2. A school leader—what qualities does and should he exhibit? 

3. What qualities do you think a good leader should show? (Cour- 
teous, a good follower first, leadership, initiative, common sense 
along with intelligence, high scholarship standards, poised, con- 
trolled at all times, sense of humor, sincerity of purpose ) 

B. Four areas of discussion 

1. Personal habits in all places 

2. Study habits 

3. Scholarship 

4. Responsibility to community 


This program is designed to meet the guidance objectives for students 
attending this school. Through the use of all teachers on the staff it has 
been possible to accomplish many of the objectives of an excellent guid- 
ance program that would otherwise remain but,empty phrases. Our staff 
expects continually to evaluate the effectiveness of this program as we 
strive to provide services for a growing student body. 





THE LITTLE THEATRE IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY PHIL ELLIS* 


The laughter and enthusiasm of children’s voices echo throughout the 
halls relating the adventures of the summer past and plans for the coming 
weeks, all this reflecting the “Gee, I guess I’m glad school is starting again” 
spirit. In the corner of a corridor a lonely figure stands, watching the happy 
crowds. He smiles, looks longingly at the happy reunion of pals, sighs, and 
then turns to continue on his way down the hall, alone. 

It is not natural for a healthy boy of twelve to stay alone very long, 
especially in a school situation, but it became increasingly apparent that 
Don wasn’t the kind of boy who made friends easily or joined in activity 
where he was on uncertain footing. This is his story and the story of many 
more like him that created the present program for assembly presentation 
as it is now found at University Heights Junior High School in Riverside, 
California. This telling, however, will deal primarily with one phase of the 
program that is called “The Seventh Grade Little Theatre.” 

In a broad spectrum of human emotion nothing excels the desire for 
recognition of personal accomplishment or appreciation for work done 
among peer groups as it is found in the early developmental stages before 
and during puberty. The arts offer an excellent outlet for this desire and 
when coordinated into a smooth working homeroom program such as that 
at University Heights Junior High School, the experience can be highly 
beneficial. In fact, the results can be surprising when George, often alarm- 
ingly quiet, blossoms forth to star in a dramatic presentation. His outlook 
on life, his new acceptance by his peers frequently will draw him out of 


* Teacher of Speech and English, and Director, Seventh Grade Little Theatre 
Program, University Heights Junior High School, Riverside, California. 
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his shell and launch him into a career of service and academic work—all 
because when he needed it most, that desire for recognition was met. An 
average student, he is now inspired with the realization that he can do it 
and do it successfully. He has gained all-important self-confidence. He 
will branch out, and who can say in which way his talents will turn be- 
cause of a simple play presented to a group of his fellow classmates that 
brought him longed-for recognition? 

An idea was conceived in the minds of early administrators that the 
desire for recognition and the satisfaction gained by recognition could be 
well served by limiting the number of outside assembly programs brought 
into the school and by starting to concentrate on developing the talent 
withir the student community. 

Since the homeroom is the natural starting place, the idea was born of 
assigning each homeroom an assembly performance date and with the help 
of a consulting teacher, trained in this type of activity, the homeroom pre- 
pares the assembly for that date. In almost all cases the program is student- 
conceived and written. Under this plan there are three teachers who work 
on the program. Each teacher and room has a period of three weeks to a 
month to prepare the program with the talent available in the homeroom. 
The aim is for 100 per cent participation so that even the quietest or slow- 
est may have the opportunity to become a part of the activity. There is 
direct participation on the stage, backstage routine, construction of special 
props; each person has a responsibility that must be met. This teaches that 
each person has a unique contribution to make, no matter how small, in this 
complex job of living. 

Although the total program is of interest, this article describes the 
Seventh Grade Little Theatre. This serves as the training ground for the 
main assembly programs presented. 

At University Heights Junior High School there are nine seventh-grade 
homerooms, each meeting during the second lunch hour, for a period of 
thirty-five minutes. During this time the programs are developed, prac- 
ticed, and presented. Under ideal planning situations a full month can be 
spent with each room for preparation. Frequently this is not possible, for 
problems arise that must be attended to immediately, sometimes resulting 
in a loss of four or five preparation periods. 

The homeroom teacher is asked to stay with the class and participate by 
taking over certain tasks in the organization and preparation of the play. 

The various abilities found in the rooms extend from motor skills, speak- 
ing skills, and singing skills, to the ability to memorize and retain instruc- 
tions. Since homerooms are grouped heterogeneously, all ranges of mental 
ability may be found. This sometimes poses a problem in trying to reach 
the goal of 100 per cent participation. This difficulty has been overcome by 
selecting plays which use groups of people, either speaking together as a 
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group or appearing together as a group. This allows even the most shy to 
participate, thus opening the door which releases his self-consciousness as 
he appears before his peers in an acceptable entertainment. The longer 
roles are played by the more capable students. It is surprising at times, 
however, to find an outstanding performance presented by one of the be- 
low-average students. More enthusiasm is expended in academic work 
after the assembly because of this “blossoming forth.” 

In the selection of the play to be presented we shy away from the usual 
and tend to go to the more outstanding authors, using their better one-act 
plays for this presentation. These students are discriminating and have 
their likes and dislikes. The play selection must have been tried before it 
will be used and must measure up to basic dramatic values. The play must 
be a good piece of literature, telling a story that will interest the audience 
and the players. The play must challenge the imagination and play well 
with a minimum of scenery and costuming. 

Each student receives a copy of the play which remains as his personal 
property, a memento of the performance. Casting is held in the homeroom 
with all parts open for anyone wanting to try out. Frequently it is difficult 
to find enough time in the busy schedule to allow everyone to try out for 
all the parts that they would like to accept. In as many cases as possible we 
try to allow the child to play the role he desires for this leads to greater 
cooperation and better over-all performance. Selection, however, is made 
with ability as one of the prime factors, and frequently the homeroom 
teacher makes the final selection when two people are close for a role. 
Teachers make certain that everyone has a part that will allow him to be 
seen on stage. In addition to assembly plays, a number of radio plays are 
prepared and presented over the school intercom system to all seventh- 
grade homeroom groups. Even in this form there is 100 per cent participa- 
tion, extending from sound effects to student director. 

Rehearsals are held in the homeroom for the first week and then trans- 
ferred to the Little Theatre. The entire time of the homeroom is devoted to 
rehearsal and preparation during the month of work with the youngsters. 
Friday is seldom a rehearsal day, however, because this is regular assembly 
day. However, if it becomes necessary, rehearsals are scheduled during as- 
sembly period, the students gladly giving up assembly if their director feels 
that they must practice to present a better performance. After-school hours 
are also utilized for rehearsal and, if necessary, even a Saturday morning 
will be scheduled—depending upon the difficulty of the proposed produc- 
tion. 

The Little Theatre in reality is no more than our school-band room with 
a raised platform at one end. The platform is roughly thirty-five feet in 
width and eight feet in depth. There are no curtains, no special lights. All 
initial blocking, along with the subsequent rehearsals, is done on this stage. 
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In place of a curtain the stage is decorated and viewed by the group as it 
enters to attend the performance. This has some psychological effect on the 
audience for frequently they get their fill of the scenery and then pay at- 
tntion to the action and plot of the play. The scenery is usually borrowed 
from the main stage and with the help of a hand-picked group of eighth 
graders for a stage crew the sets are assembled and any needed special 
props are constructed. 

The costumes are usually school clothes dressed up with a cape, hat, 
ribbon, or sword, depending upon the demands of the play. 

The play is introduced, the cast and the group presenting the production 
are named. Any comments necessary for clearer understanding of the play 
are made. The audience is made up of seventh graders and parents who 
wish to attend. The auditorium of our theatre seats 140 pupils so two per- 
formances are necessary to allow all seventh graders to attend. The double 
performance also allows for double casting of a play where there are more 
students than parts or where group scenes are impractical. This double 
casting helps when a room is found to be loaded with talent. 

The program has proved successful and could be introduced into any 
school with relative ease. The benefits and values are limited only by the 
enthusiasm and imagination of the director. The students can hardly wait 
until it comes their turn to put on the play. The competition for roles equals 
in vigor the competition found in an athletic contest. Students work, study, 
and concentrate on their roles so that they can receive the commendation 
of their companions for a job well done. Their participation and coopera- 
tion in the activity helps to build their status within their homeroom and 
grade group. The activity helps to instill confidence in their own ability, 
and pride in a job well done. 

In the introduction of this article the reader met a lonely boy. This boy 
was not myth but fact. Don was a quiet, rather timid boy. He was in a 
school situation where he was separated from many of his former friends. 
He was a bright boy whose main school interest centered around the study 
of the Civil War. In class he was not happy. He was not accepted nor 
were his attempts at friendship encouraged. He was classified as a “square” 
because he was “so booky.” He didn’t get out and play nor was he interested 
in sports activity because, for health reasons, he was unable to take physical 
education. Don was shy as a rabbit, and his only interest was in studying. 
He received excellent grades in his academic subjects but received a “D” 
from his homeroom teacher. He simply would not participate in class ac- 
tivities nor show any interest in them. He wouldn't work with the group. 
An especially outstanding script was presented to his homeroom for pres- 
entation, and after much encouragement Don was persuaded to try out for 
the major role. He won the part. He memorized the script one week after 
he received it, and his enthusiasm was wonderful to see. This, according to 
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his homeroom teacher was almost a change from night to day. His peers 
applauded him and expressed their enthusiasm of his portrayal. The praise 
shocked him into the realization that he could be accepted if he tried. Not 
only was the performance commendable, but his homeroom grade was 
raised from a “D” to an “A” which he has since retained. He is also well 
accepted by his classmates, having many new friends who are beginning to 
understand him. He is beginning to understand them and to participate 
with them in their activities. Don is no longer a lonely boy. When school 
opens next year he will be among the happy throng greeting his pals after 
the summer recess. 

This is not an isolated instance. It is often repeated, not only in the 
seventh-grade program but through the eighth- and ninth-grade programs. 

The Seventh Grade Little Theatre is acting as the training ground for 
the eighth- and ninth-grade assembly programs and entertainment. Rec- 
reation is the basic idea, but the foundations of the program go far deeper. 

The many facets of teaching encompass more than the academic needs 
of a student. Especially in the junior high school level, those facets in- 
clude the placing of responsibility for a guidance program on the shoulders 
of the homeroom teacher, and all the teachers who come in contact with a 
student. The teacher must help point the student toward goals and life 
patterns, giving him the encouragement that will send him on to actual 
leadership. 

At University Heights Junior High School it is felt that character build- 
ing and guidance walk together with academic accomplishment and teach- 
ers practice this principle. Where guidance is successful, academic ac- 
complishment takes an upswing. 

The moulding of character is a grave responsibility. An artist takes a 
bit of paint and canvas or a lump of clay and turns it into something of 
beauty and worth. Teachers mould their students into mature people. Ours 
is the satisfaction of adding our own particular stroke. Ours is the satis- 
faction that comes with the knowledge of helping. 





HOME ECONOMICS AND THE SCIENCES 
BY OLIVE A. HALL® 


Educators and the general public are justifiably concerned with the 
quality of training America’s youth receive. The increasing emphasis on 
mathematics and science is vital for the survival of democracy. However, 
many persons have expressed fears that our schools, in trying to overcome 
the objections raised to “progressive education” or “life adjustment educa- 
tion,” may swing to a dangerous extreme in the opposite direction. Home 
economics, with its emphasis on a well-rounded individual in a well-ad- 
justed family and community setting, has been among the targets of those 
who oppose the kind of education designed to prepare students for life as 
a person, family member, citizen, and worker. 

In carrying out its fundamental goals, home economics leans heavily on 
general education courses, particularly in several branches of science. 
Home economics, as an organized field of study, was envisioned by its 
leaders as a means of coordinating the arts and sciences as they relate to 
the home. Although today’s concepts of home economics have broadened, 
scientific understanding as a foundation for solving home problems is still 
one of the important bases upon which a home economics curriculum is 
built. Most undergraduate majors in home economics include human 
physiology, inorganic and organic chemistry. A foods and nutrition major 
might add such courses as bacteriology, botany, biochemistry, and physics. 
In addition to the emphasis on physical and natural sciences, the home eco- 
nomics curriculum gives a well-rounded background in social sciences, 
communicative arts, and creative arts. 

Students in home economic courses are challenged to apply the theory 
they learn in their prerequisite courses and to understand new principles 
that affect home and family life. Home economics teachers at all levels 
make special effort to clarify the principles and philosophy in support of 
what they are teaching, rather than to stress the development of special 
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skills. For example, the preparation of meals not only helps students to 
develop skill in food preparation but also to learn principles of nutrition, 
menu planning, food selection, budgeting, management of time and energy, 
selection and operation of household equipment, care and maintenance of 
equipment, storage and preservation of food, and possible ways of dealing 
with special problems such as stain removal. Students have an oppor- 
tunity to relate scientific theory and practice and to learn fundamentals 
basic for evaluating claims used in advertising or by advocates of fad diets. 

Professional opportunities are outstanding for women who are in- 
terested in relating science to the improvement of home and family life. A 
woman who wants a career in science would do well to investigate the 
variety of fields open to a home economics college graduate. Home econo- 
mists with strong scientific background are in demand by business and in- 
dustry, hospitals, colleges and universities, and all levels of the government. 
Highly gifted students will find the home economics curriculum challeng- 
ing and will enjoy a profession in which their creative and scientific talents 
can be fulfilled. 

A survey of articles in popular magazines during the past year reveals 
that business and industry are aware of the fact that the general public 
needs some understanding of the applications of science to the home. For 
example, last year one of the leading national magazines published a series 
of articles on home wiring, covering costs, safety, and specific problems 
such as outdoor lighting. Another leading magazine featured a series on 
weight control, giving examples of diets that were effective in helping in- 
dividuals to attain and maintain normal weights. Single articles gave tips 
on perennial problems that confront the homemaker such as removing 
stains, laundering, storage and preservation of food. Other articles intro- 
duced homemakers to some of the newer applications of science to the 
home such as range-top temperature control, electric resistance heating, 
and preservation of food by freeze-drying. Journalists are making a con- 
tribution to the general public as they point out physical, chemical, and 
biological aspects of home life. Home economics-trained journalists have 
the necessary background in all phases of home economics as well as in 
the sciences and communicative arts, to give attention to the scientific and 
mathematical principles underlying choices that affect home and family 
living. 

In addition to the opportunities to spread scientific information about 
the home through magazine and newspaper writing, home economists in 
other phases of business write booklets for homemakers and professional 
workers. Along with the home economists who handle consumer corre- 
spondence and the preparation of informative booklets are others whose 
major responsibilities are the development and testing of products. Food 
companies, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and textile com- 
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panies employ home economists in a testing or research capacity to perform 
scientific laboratory tests and to experiment with conditions that simulate 
those under which a homemaker might use the product. 

Careers in the health field demand the cooperation of many professional 
groups, including home economics. Public health nutritionists are an im- 
portant part of the team as they help people to understand the importance 
of diet and to evaluate information they receive about the effects of certain 
foods on health, grooming, or vitality. Hospital dietitians serve with nurses 
and doctors in helping individuals maintain or regain their health through 
proper diet. Dietitians work with groups who have special dietary prob- 
lems as they serve in out-patient clinics, maternity clinics, and voluntary 
agencies. Research specialists continually open the way to improved health 
and understanding as they study human nutritional needs and how various 
foods contribute toward meeting these requirements. 

Research on problems of national interest is carried out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In preparation for such research posi- 
tions, a home economist needs a strong background in science as well as 
specialization in foods, nutrition, clothing, textiles, home management, 
family economics, or other branches of home economics. Many states con- 
duct extensive research through their Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
the results of which are publicized in bulletins for homemakers. Scien- 
tifically trained home economists are necessary to fill positions in these sta- 
tions. Home demonstration agents, or home advisers as they are called in 
California, use these research-based facts as they help groups of adults 
throughout the state to improve their home and family living. 

Much of the credit for motivating capable students to major in home 
economics and for preparing them to make a significant contribution to our 
world of science and technology should be given to home economics teach- 
ers. In cooperation with counselors, administrators, and curriculum di- 
rectors, a broad homemaking program is being carried out in the junior and 
senior high schools. Pupils are learning the fundamentals of selecting and 
preparing nourishing food, selecting and caring for clothing, furnishing a 
home attractively, managing the home efficiently, caring for and guiding 
children, building good relationships among family members, and adjusting 
to sickness in the home. College home economics teachers provide the pro- 
fessional courses that enable graduates to enter the variety of fields de- 
scribed above. 

Through their teaching, research, writing, and community service, 
home economists expand and interpret the principles of science that enable 
American families to enjoy home life unsurpassed around the world. Em- 
phasis on science need not mean de-emphasis on home economics; rather, 
home economics and science will both make their greatest contribution to 
the American people through cooperation and increased understanding of 
the goals of each field. 





CURRENT EVENTS AND MATERIALS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY RAYMOND A. SNYDER* 


The two major developments of current interest in physical education 
in both California and the nation are: (1) the fitness movement, and (2) 
the challenge of physical education in the space age. Both of these devel- 
opments are being carefully studied by all members of the profession of 
physical education. 

Although youth fitness has been a concern of physical education for 
many years, the report that European children were more fit than American 
children shocked President Eisenhower and the nation into an action pro- 
gram. The report was based upon results of administering the Kraus- 
Weber Tests for Muscular Fitness to 4,264 Eastern United States youth 
(ages 6-16) and 2,879 western European youth. Approximately 58 per 
cent of the American group failed one or more of the six tests; and only 
approximately 9 per cent of the European children experienced such fail- 
ure. The validity of the tests as well as many of the conclusions drawn, 
was questioned; however, as the results of these tests became known, 
youth fitness became national headlines. The results of the tests created 
a national concern, particularly on the part of President Eisenhower since 
the middle of 1955. 

On the national level, the “President’s Conference on Fitness of Ameri- 
can Youth,” held June 18-19, 1956, was the first peacetime conference under 
White House jurisdiction on youth fitness. Following this conference, 
President Eisenhower established the Council on Youth Fitness which con- 
sists of five cabinet officers with a full-time executive director. Still later, 
the President provided for a Citizens Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness. 


* Professor of Physical Education, University of California, Los Angeles, and Con- 
sultant Editor for the Journal. 
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In February 1958, a plan of action' was released by the President’ Council 
on Youth Fitness. This plan is a step in implementing the recommendations 
made at the West Point Conference by the Citizens Advisory Committee. 
Finally, the week beginning June 1, 1958 was proclaimed by President 
Eisenhower as National Fitness Week. During this week all interested 
groups were urged to use all appropriate means to promote programs and 
activities which would improve all aspects of fitness in American youth. 

On the State level, California moved more swiftly than other states or 
the national government. The State Department of Education called to- 
gether representatives of fourteen professional and lay organizations and 
three State agencies to consider the problem. Through this meeting, the 
California Project on Fitness was organized in the Fall of 1955. Through 
this project, California has made tremendous strides in fitness and has 
been recognized as the leading state in the nation in meeting its respon- 
sibilities. Dorothy Stull,? reporting on nationwide efforts to improve fit- 
ness, indicated, 

Only one state—California—has made a major advance in its 
fitness program. Some others have held meetings, formed commit- 
tees and provided local guidance, but California is the only state 
that can serve as a model for other states and for the Council.* 

California’s record is so impressive that for the last two months 
inquiries about the organization and development of the California 
project have been received from all over the United States. In 1955, 

17 agencies and associations, whose members included psychol- 
ogists, physicians, physical educators, teachers, parents, recreation- 
ists and school administrators, formed the California Committee on 
Fitness. Under the committee’s influence, California school physical 
education programs have become more demanding. There is a new 
emphasis on developing a greater degree of individual fitness, and 
body-building activities like gymnastics have enjoyed a renascence. 


Through the leadership of California, other states have taken great strides 
since 1957 in establishing fitness programs. The California Project now in 
its third year of existence is in the stage of implementation. Eight active 
committees are now at work contributing to the California Fitness Proj- 
ect.* A great deal of experimentation is under way and an extensive test- 


1 President’s Council on Youth Fitness, Action for Youth Fitness, Washington, D.C., 
The Council, 1958. 

2 Dorothy Stull, “A Measure of Fitness,” Sports Illustrated, 7:30, August 5, 1957. 

8 Refers to the President’s Council on Youth Fitness created by Executive Order 
of President Eisenhower in July 1956. 

* For details see: California State Department of Education, California Fitness 
Project—A Design to Improve the Fitness of California Youth. Sacramento, The Depart- 
ment, 1958. 4 pp. 
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ing program is being developed.’ Of the many agencies contributing to 
the fitness movement in California, two deserve special mention. The 
first is the California State Department of Education through its Bureau 
of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. The chief of 
the bureau is Casey Conrad. The second is the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. The executive-secretary of 
this association is Dr. Edwin Staley. 

Five important lessons learned now serve as guides in giving direction 
to fitness programs throughout the State of California: 


1. A basic health education program, including a healthful environ- 
ment, health services and health instruction, underlies all aspects of the 
fitness movement. 

2. Fitness for effective living is more than physical fitness. A sound fit- 
ness program includes all aspects of fitness—physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual. 

3. Fitness is everybody's business. All individuals and groups are in- 
volved including the home, school, church, and other community agencies. 

4. Although the major task is found on the local level, leadership and 
assistance are essential on the state, district, and national levels. 

5. Research is urgently needed to determine the effect of programs on 
the health and welfare of the individual and to determine the quantity and 
quality of fitness needed to live effectively in a democratic society. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE SPACE AGE 


In addition to gearing physical education to the fitness movement, 
physical educators are challenged today by the many forces and factors 
of a space age. The implications for physical education in meeting the 
needs of children, youth, and adults in a rapidly changing world are not 
fully determined and the future of physical education is looked upon as 
being fluid and changing. Many of the present conditions are not directly 
associated with the space problem but were created by the changing cul- 
tural patterns and technological advances of the American people. 

Some of the conditions which will have implications for physical edu- 
cation and which are not directly related to the space problem are: an 
increasing population; overcrowded schools and recreation centers; many 
more people sixty-five years of age or over with recreational needs; auto- 
mation; shorter work week—some predict a three- or four-day work week; 
rising incomes with more money being spent for recreation than ever be- 
fore; superhighways from coast to coast; the integration problem; a rapid 
increase in marriage and birth rates; a greater request for back yard leisure- 


5 See: California State Department of Education, California Physical Performance 
Test, Sacramento, The Department, February 1958. 27 pp. 
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time activities; recreation for all ages; people seeking opportunities for 
more creativity in their lives; increasing mental illness and juvenile delin- 
quency; and more fear, anxiety, and threats because of atomic advances. 

All of the above factors have implications for education and for physi- 
cal education. It was the launching of Sputnik I, however, that focused 
attention on our educational program. The rockets which sent the satel- 
lites into outer space also launched a storm of protest against our school 
program. An epidemic of critical commentary was thrust upon our schools 
from persons in all walks of life. In sifting and evaluating all the proposals 
and comments, from the informed and uninformed alike, two major prob- 
lems confront the physical educator. The first problem is to defend the 
place of physical education in an already overcrowded curriculum with a 
still greater emphasis to be placed on science and mathematics. The second 
problem is to develop a program of physical education which will meet the 
needs of people in adapting to the high emotional but low physical de- 
mands of modern living. 

In defending physical education there will have to be re-thinking and 
re-direction on the part of some physical educators. In the basic program 
for all students, poor teaching will not suffice. This program must become 
an instructional program based upon content which is progressively and 
sequentially arranged. Rolling out the ball, blowing the whistle, and a 
little perspiration with good intentions will not be tolerated. Everyone 
knows children develop as a psycho-physical entity and that growth and 
development of any part is related to the growth and development of the 
whole. The basic program should be taught and directed so that this con- 
cept can be achieved. A broad intramural program is still to be developed 
and refined to meet the physical activity demands of all our students. 
Lately, a great deal has been written about the gifted student. The gifted 
student in physical education has found a place in the interscholastic pro- 
gram of athletics. Possibilities for a better breakthrough of talent of all 
kinds is imminent in this program. The program should include more ac- 
tivities and should be refined because we “. . . must attempt to meet the 
specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and quantity of tal- 
ented individuals of all kinds.”* Finally, the adapted program of physical 
education is still to be developed in many schools. Many children with 
deviations from the normal can be helped in this program. It is believed, 
without question, that physical education properly taught can and will be 
justified in the public schools. Some believe this program is invaluable 
even in the production of scientists. Oberteuffer concludes, “. . . we had 
better pay some sharp attention to the growth patterns and the inter-related 


® The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the Future of America, The “Rocke- 
feller Report” on Education, Garden City, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. p. 11. 
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psychic states of these youngsters we are about to high pressure, else they 
may not be able to make it. The rate of breakdowns, psychological dis- 
turbances, emotional unrest, suicide and marital unhappiness is rather 
impressive among our intelligentsia.” 

In dealing with the second problem of meeting the needs of all chil- 
dren in the space age and in terms of the new conditions of the present and 
immediate future, the program of physical education will require a re- 
orientation. The place to start physical education is in the elementary 
school with good instruction. At this level the basic skills can be learned 
as well as helping the individual to develop an awareness and interest in 
the role of movement for effective living. Since the decade for skill learn- 
ing is from four to fourteen years of age, students in the junior high school 
should have an opportunity to participate and develop interests in a wide 
variety of sports and games. Presently, there is too much repetition of 
activities at this level which restricts and narrows the program. It has 
been learned that the chances for continuing sports activities are excellent 
provided they are learned before the student terminates the junior high 
school period. It becomes evident, therefore, that many activities should 
be taught during this period, especially those sports which have carry-over 
values. The program of physical education in the senior high school should 
be designed to refine skills and to develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the place of sports in the American culture. Every student leaving 
the secondary school should have a personal physical activity plan de- 
veloped to meet his needs and interests and in relation to meeting his 
responsibilities for effective living in the space age. This concept is con- 
sistent with educational theory for “The Educated Person Is Participant 
and Spectator in Many Sports and Other Pastimes.”* All the physical 
educator needs to do is to provide a quality education for all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people. 


7 Delbert Oberteuffer, “Answers to the Challenge,” Journal of Health-Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 29:39, September 1958. 

8 Educational Policies Commission, Policies for Education in American Democracy, 
Washington, D.C., The Commission, 1946. p. 203. 














WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 
CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School, Glendale, boasts a science club 
that limits membership to 125 pupils. The club, under the leadership of 
Richard Pack, has contributed several winning entries to southern Cali- 
fornia science fairs. A first-place winner in 1958 won with an exhibit of 
carnivorous plants. An eighth-grade member is reported this year to be 
conducting a highly successful experiment on the incidence of cleft palates 
in rats whose mothers have been injected with a common drug during 
pregnancy. 

The club has developed a well-organized working environment and an 
excellent relationship with local medical laboratories, as well as with manu- 
facturers of scientific and technical apparatus. Club field trips include 
visits to the Kaiser Steel Mill, Marine Land, local science fairs, science 
buildings at UCLA, the local zoo, and an automobile assembly plant. Par- 
ents help on field trips and Saturday excursions. Toll’s science club is in 
its fifth year of operation and has made a significant contribution in stimu- 
lating young people to follow science interests. 





TV programming for the classroom began in the Bay Area on Novem- 
ber 3. In San Francisco forty-one schools are taking part in this experiment 
in education, and all had their sets by November 6. At Presidio Junior High 
School, Miss Rebecca Hill's L8 science class viewed the first of the pro- 
gram series, “Discovery,” an introduction to the natural sciences. The first 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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program was entitled, “Mystery Mammals of the Twilight.” The series was 
filmed by WGBH-TV, Boston, and was written, produced and narrated by 
Mary Lela Grimes. For this program a guest expert, Dr. Donald R. Griffin 
of Harvard University, a world-famed authority on bats, was introduced. 

The science curriculum in San Francisco includes a survey of the nat- 
ural sciences, although not a depth study of particular mammals. In prep- 
aration for the program Miss Hill, who teaches both mathematics and sci- 
ence at Presidio, watched the introductory programs when they were tele- 
vised the week previous to her class session. She introduced the students 
to the characteristics and various types of mammalians in this particular 
section under survey, and gave a brief explanation of what the students 
would see. They then viewed the program and were encouraged to jot 
down notes and questions for use in class the next day. In the follow-up 
section of next day’s science period the specific science vocabulary used in 
the program was elucidated, and discussion included the hearing ranges of 
the various mammals shown. A subject mentioned in the program which is 
applicable to other animals as well, was hibernation, which also was dis- 
cussed. One feature of this kind of program which would have been diffi- 
cult to duplicate in the classroom was an acoustical demonstration of the 
bat’s sonar-type location system. 

Among Miss Hill’s other activities relative to this program series is 
planned an evaluation of the scheduled tine and duration, the coverage, 
the effectiveness, the TV reception, the attention of the class, and still other 
items listed on a form supplied by Henry Leff of CCSF to San Francisco 
teachers who are using this experiment. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN SENIOR- AND Four-YEAR HiGH SCHOOLS 


Lincoln High School, San Diego, has an active California Scholarship 
Federation unit that has its own way of bringing recognition to those pupils 
enjoying good scholastic records. The unit sponsors various school activi- 
ties, including dances. One of these was the “Haunted Hop,” an affair 
planned to help raise money for CSF scholarships. The school newspaper, 
“The Buzz,” carries articles emphasizing the benefits of good scholarship. 
Principal Earl P. Andreen, who is also chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the California Journal of Secondary Education, keeps scholarship con- 
stantly before the student body. 





Ken Young, Director of Curriculum, Siskiyou County Schools, reports 
an interesting project completed to assist an exchange student at Yreka 
High School with preparation of materials to help publicize work of the 
American Field Service. 

Script of a recording to accompany 108 2” x 2” colored slides was pre- 
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pared by a cooperative effort. The unit was an attempt to supplement 
activities of the American Field Service by supplying exchange students 
with material through which they might effectively portray a portion of 
their experiences in the United States to audiences in their own country. 
Such a unit is a vivid personal record for the student. For individuals and 
groups in Yreka who participated in development of this tape-slide unit, 
it provided a wholesome learning experience in international relations and 
an opportunity to publicize activities of the AFS on the local level to a 
wide audience. Inquiries concerning this activity may be made to Ken 
Young. Mr. Young also has excellent materials (that he might share) on 
“How to Develop a Tape-Slide Unit.” 





Four California high schools are now using the Aetna Drivotrainer in 
their driver education and training programs. The schools include Ana- 
heim High School, Ventura High School, Carmel High School, and the 
original experimental installation in Los Angeles, located at Francis Poly- 
technic High School, North Hollywood. The program built around use of 
the Drivotrainer has much to commend it. The following statement has 
been prepared by Roger Wurtz, Manufacturer’s Agent, Aetna Drivotrain- 
ers, 552 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, California. If you will supply 
Mr. Wurtz the information necessary to complete the form below, he will 
be happy to provide you with all necessary information. 


Let's Give You the Facts 


We will be happy to figure a plan for using the Aetna Drivotrainer 
which will be tailored to the particular driver education needs of your com- 
munity. The plan will compare costs and teacher time involved between a 
driver training course consisting of six hours of practice driving in a dual- 
control car and one providing twelve hours behind-the-wheel of an Aetna 
Drivotrainer and three hours of practice driving in a dual-control car. 

In those states which permit the granting of insurance rate reductions 
to graduates of approved driver-training courses, the two plans are con- 
sidered to be interchangeable and of comparable quality by most leading 
insurance companies. 

If you would like us to provide this information for the school (s)* 
under your jurisdiction, merely complete the following questions: 


1. Number of school days per year.................0000: —--— 


2. Number of periods per day which each instructor nor- 
EE ic cxuakdvanns<hsabes bidecsevsedends ous aaa 


* If there is more than one high school in your city, please provide the information 
requested below for each school. 
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3. Length of periods in minutes. ................0000000- on 
4, Average annual teacher salary..............0.e00e00: a 
5. Number of students now receiving behind-the-wheel 


training in your system each year..................05- aa 
6. Number of students eligible for driver training each year———— 


1. Number of students now receiving driver training each 






































WEEE os dude ne ac dacbenete ein tiei he tals Okeke etnies oe 

2. Number of students eligible for driver training each year. 

School A School B School C School D 

1. 1, 1. 1. 

2. 2. 2. 2. 

School E School F School G School H 

1. 1. 1. 1. 

2.———— 2.———— 2.———— 2.—-——— 
PO, POUR Sa eeed vee CRN BBA PHB CWO NERL 
Ns i500 ian ah ee iv beinaetsienkecanen nus Ps ceadesns 


NSF GRANTS $1,200,000 TO YALE FOR EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING OF HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


The National Science Foundation has granted $1,200,000 to Yale University to 
support a special program already working to improve the teachins: of mathematics in 
the nation’s secondary schools. The School Mathematics Study Group, headed by Ed- 
ward G. Begle, associate professor of mathematics at Yale, was initiated last spring with 
a $100,000 grant from NSF. 

The new grant will be used for extensive work and study projects in all parts of the 
country under the study group headquartered at Yale. Chief among the activities pro- 
jects are the preparation and testing of sample textbooks illustrating an improved cur- 
riculum and a program aimed at improving the training of math teachers. The study 
group now consists of more than 100 scholars, teachers, and researchers. The number 
will be raised to more than two hundred by next summer. 

Begle states that a “drastic revision” of the curriculum is needed in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and at present an experimental program is being carried out in various 
parts of the country where special units of new text materials are being used at this level. 


—Phi Delta Kappan, December 1958 











SYMPOSIUM 


A Critique of High School Social Studies 
Frances Hall Adams, Coordinator 


Social studies is the name used to designate the subjects taught in high 
school which are based on the university disciplines called the social sci- 
ences. The subjects typically classified within the field of the social studies 
have found a more prominent place in the basic required curriculum of 
the high schools of this country than in those of most other places in the 
world. This is probably true because high schools in this country have been 
assigned such an important role in the preparation of youth for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Following close upon physical education and Eng- 
lish, social studies is probably the third most required subject taken by 
pupils in high school. Is it adequately fulfilling its main role of training 
youth for citizenship? What of the impact of the new demands for more 
extensive education in science, mathematics, and foreign languages? Since 
the subjects in the social studies deal with the less precise but more trouble- 
some problems of human beings in their social contexts, it is not surprising 
that their proper place in the curriculum should be the subject of consider- 
able controversy. 

The symposium this month is designed as a critique of the most promi- 
nent features of the social studies curriculum in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia today. It may serve as background reading in preparation for the 
long-awaited report of the State-wide committee on the social studies which 
is scheduled to appear later this year. 

Expression of appreciation is extended to Mrs. Frances Hall Adams, 
Consultant, Secondary Education, Office of the Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools, also Consultant Editor of the Journal, who has served 
as coordinator of this symposium and author of the first article. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE 
COUNT-DOWN 


BY FRANCES HALL ADAMS* 


Those who have worked in the social studies for years have felt a spe- 
cial pride in their jobs. “We serve on the firing line of social change,” they 
have always said. “We help the future citizen to find his role. We aid the 


* Consultant, Secondary Education, Office of the Los Angeles County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and Consultant Editor of the Journal. 
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young individual to see more clearly the kind of world he lives in.” And 
the public—by the very criticisms that it has sometimes leveled against 
social studies materials and social studies teaching—has tended to agree 
that the social learnings form the heart of the curriculum. 

But within the past sixteen months, the nation has redefined the kind of 
young citizens it needs to man its cold-war firing lines. “To strengthen 
national defense . . . to meet critical national needs . . . to assure the 
intellectual eminence of the United States. . . .” was the language used 
by the National Defense Act of September 1958 as it allocated funds which 
will give greater emphasis to science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Social studies teachers, recognizing that this Act has created new part- 
ners to help in developing the competencies that the United States re- 
quires, consider their own content, materials, and training in terms of the 
directions so clearly indicated. What should happen to the social studies 
in view of these major changes in the educational scene? What differences 
will there be in the student himself, so far as the social studies may be con- 
cerned, and what changes may there be in his major needs? 


The social studies student and his second language 


One major difference in the social studies student of the future is that 
he is more likely to know a second language well by the time he reaches 
high school. Within the past five years, the number of elementary school 
children provided with instruction! in a foreign language has increased by 
more than 500 per cent and the percentage is increasing daily as television 
programs fostered by National Defense Act funds become a part of regular 
classroom instruction. 

In many a California school system, the capable freshman entering the 
senior high school in 1964 will have had eight years of experience in a 
foreign language. These experiences will have been informal but varied. 
He will have had many audio-visual experiences to give him a sense of 
closer relationships with the people whose language he knows reasonably 
well. If he is in the top half of the entering class, he will be reading with 
sufficient ease in this second language so that he can use in his social studies 
classes the magazines and newspapers published in that language. 

If the present level of prosperity and the current travel trends persist, 
chances are also excellent that he will have had firsthand experiences at 
speaking and hearing the language in countries where it is the basic tongue. 
He will have had direct opportunities to observe this second culture and 
to compare it with his own. He will be far more likely to have developed 


1 See “Status of Foreign Language Study in American Elementary Schools,” U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare and the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1956. 
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important attitudes and feelings concerning other nations and peoples than 
he now has. 

The capable student of the future will have acquired a sufficient mas- 
tery of a western European language in the elementary school so that he 
will be ready to learn in the secondary school whatever language may be 
“a matter of national urgency”—Russian, Chinese, a tongue of India, or of 
some land in the Near East.” 

How can the social studies help this bilingual adolescent use his added 
skills as a constructive citizen in tomorrow's world? It can make oppor- 
tunities for him to do guided reading in his second language as well as in 
his own. It can help him know what the backgrounds are for current situ- 
ations with which he has become acquainted. It can show him how the 
interest he may have found in a second culture may be extended to include 
a third and a fourth—to include genuinely international and muti-cultural 
understandings. 

Most of all, as Theodore Andersson, director of the Foreign Language 
Program for the Modern Language Association of America, says, “Even 
more important than being able to speak a foreign language is knowing 
what to say in it.”* Surely the social studies can help students find some of 
the things which need to be said. 

He will be a stimulating person to work with, this bilingual youngster 
of tomorrow. The teacher who can help him will need considerable quali- 
fications of his own. He will do a better job if he, too, has mastery of a sec- 
ond language and firsthand acquaintance with a second culture. He will 
need to be familiar with materials and with sources from which materials 
can be obtained to implement the richer experiences this new kind of stu- 
dent will require. The social studies teacher of tomorrow must have the 
kind of reinforcement from his administration and his community to use 
these new materials and to deal with content which is of real significance. 


The social studies student and his science learnings 


The capable student of the future will have had larger science oppor- 
tunities, also, in the elementary school. He will bring with him at least a 
partial skill in scientific method and some experiences in applying it. He 
will bring with him a respectable quantity of information about the natural 
world, information which he has been acquiring continuously throughout 
every grade in the elementary school. He will have established from his 
earliest years in the classroom an acceptance of relating science to the social 


2 See “Report of the Committee on Modern Languages,” Educating the Academi- 
cally Talented Secondary School Pupil.: 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, 
1958. 

8 U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. Office of Education, Modern For- 
eign Languages in the High School. Washington: U.S. Printing Office, 1958. p. 5. 
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studies, for he will have had constant emphasis on the relationship of cli- 
mate to culture, of science to technology, and of technology to the social 
and intellectual well-being of man. 

The social studies student of tomorrow will probably have been intro- 
duced earlier to one or more specialized fields of science, particularly in 
grades seven through ten. Chemistry, once thought of as being suited 
especially to eleventh graders, is now being taught to tenth graders with 
remarkable success. Even where course titles themselves do not mirror 
major changes in content, as programs for admission with advanced stand- 
ing indicate‘, many changes in the depth of experiences available to stu- 
dents are now taking place. The social science teacher whose own science 
experiences are a decade or more behind him will be amazed to discover 
how much of what he studied has been displaced, how much new content 
has been added. 

How will the social studies teacher of 1964 meet a situation wherein his 
own students are having more intensive, more specialized training than 
he? He will find a teammate in the science department, who will be need- 
ing his help, too, for the science teacher will be receiving as many chal- 
lenges in his own classes as the social studies teacher has had to face. The 
detailed story of these challenges and the kind of team action which can 
meet them is told in John Tibbetts’ contribution to this symposium: “New 
Dimensions for Science and the Social Studies.” 


The social studies student and his mathematics 


And what will the capable student of 1964 have by way of equipment 
in the field of mathematics which he may use in the social studies class- 
room? If teachers of mathematics achieve their goals, he will have two 
very important contributions: 


Ability to use the concepts and principles of mathematics to 
explore a new situation and improvise new procedures for solving a 
problem. 

Understanding of the relationship of mathematics to the social 
and scientific aspects of the culture.® 


The ability to see a basic concept behind specific instances, to make a 
generalization founded upon various experiences, is a skill which the social 
studies would like to accomplish for students also—witness the time and 
energy expended by the State Central Committee, by a distinguished bat- 


*See Bayes, Norton, “College Admission with Advanced Standing,” Journal of 
Chemical Education, Vol. 33, p. 232-41. 

5 Elva Anderson and others, “Arithmetic as a Field of Mathematics,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 33, No. 7, November 1958. p. 428. 
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tery of consultants from the social disciplines in higher education, and by 
participants in an abundance of workshops, all seeking to determine what 
the basic concepts in the social studies are. The concepts are now estab- 
lished*, though concepts in the social studies—like those in mathematics— 
change as new knowledge and new experiences are acquired by man. 

But the larger task remains: that of developing in social studies stu- 
dents the ability to make their own generalizations and formulate their 
own concepts instead of merely memorizing what their elders have re- 
corded for them. Only thus can the adolescents of today be equipped to 
arrive at those unpredictable generalizations which they will need a brief 
quarter century from now. 

So, too, the ability “ to explore a new situation and improvise new pro- 
cedures for solving a problem” are goals which the social studies and 
mathematics can share. Current concerns with critical thinking, problem 
solving, decision making—all so important in the training of the capable 
social studies student today—are designed to meet these purposes. 

The real problem for teachers and students alike—for all adults, too— 
in a universe which expands for the individual even as it contracts for the 
nation and the world, is that of learning to pick out the significant from 
the welter of the insignificant. In an era of tremendous change, such as 
now confronts the people of every nation, some of the measures man 
formerly used to separate the important from the unimportant—such a mea- 
sure as value to successive generations, for instance—no longer have time 
to operate. 

But social studies teachers help students develop criteria for recogniz- 
ing the significant, just as they establish in the classroom an especially 
favorable climate for developing values. Much of the task is implicit rather 
than explicit. Much of it is done at times when neither the teacher nor the 
student is aware that it is occurring. Miriam Binder devotes her attention 
particularly to this matter of teaching values in her contribution to this 
symposium, but the matter of significance and how the recognition of it can 
be taught is of concern to many leaders in the social studies as they think 
about this student of the future. 

Will he be so different, this student of 1964? Does his portrait seem, in 
forecast, an unlikely one? Admittedly, only the more capable youngsters 
will achieve what is hoped for them, but the process of attaining goals that 
have so recently been redefined is an exciting one, and the social studies 
must have a vital part in the process. 


® See “Building Curriculum in Social Studies for the Public Schools of California,” 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. 26, No. 4, May 1957. 
pp. 13-49. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
A Source for Materials and Ideas 


BY JAMES M. BECKER* 


In recent years there has been an ever-increasing concern on the part 
of American educators regarding foreign relations education in the nation’s 
secondary schools. Textbook publishers also have recognized the upsurge 
in interest in the field of foreign relations and are placing more emphasis 
in their publications on world affairs. However, it is impossible for text- 
books to include recent world events. Daily newspapers, of course, give 
on-the-spot views of world events, but newspapers by their very nature 


cannot devote a great deal of space to an historical overview. As a result 
classroom teachers who wish to devote more time to foreign relations have 
had to develop programs of their own. 

In an effort to help teachers meet this problem, The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has designed a major proj- 
ect to: 


. Stimulate interest in foreign affairs and understanding of global 
problems 

. Develop better comprehension of basic American foreign policy 
problems 

. Help develop ability to think critically about possible solutions of 
American foreign policy problems 

. Develop techniques, methods, and habits which will help high school 
students develop and maintain interest in foreign affairs 

. Develop accurate, complete, and objective materials which are inter- 
esting and comprehensible and which provide the necessary back- 
ground for understanding current world problems 


* Director, Foreign Relations Project, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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The Association has had an impressive array of help with its project: 
an initial grant of $125,000 from the Ford Foundation, plus an additional 
grant of $250,000 from the same source for continuance of the project 
through 1959; the cooperation of the Experimental Units Committee of 
the North Central Association in developing interesting, authoritative, 
and comprehensive material on current issues; the help of Science Research 
Associates on a nonprofit basis in this effort to stimulate the study of for- 
eign relations. 


Production of materials 


During the first year of the project, two booklets, Our American For- 
eign Policy and Our Changing German Problems, were developed and 
tried in thirty-two pilot schools. On the basis of reviews made during this 
trial period, the booklets were completely revised. During the 1956-57 
academic year two new titles were published. The Foreign Relations Series 
booklets, a teachers guide, supplementary bibliographies, and other ma- 
terials were distributed to more than five hundred schools, about twelve 
hundred teachers, and some fifty thousand students during the second year 
of the project. 

Currently, an additional 1,000 schools have been invited to participate 
in the project and two new booklets are in process of development. 

In keeping with the project’s objectives the following materials have 
been developed for high school students and are available during the 
1957-58 school year: 


OUR AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

OUR CHANGING GERMAN PROBLEMS 

CHINESE DILEMMA 

AMERICAN POLICY AND THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 
AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Newsletters 
Classroom Tips for Participating Teachers 
Maps, Bibliographies, and Supplementary Materials 


Conferences 


Thirty-five conferences on foreign relations and evaluation sessions for 
participating teachers have been held, one of them on the West Coast at 
Stanford University. The conferences have provided an opportunity for 
teachers to enhance their understanding of current foreign policy problems 
and to demonstrate practical ways of incorporating the study of foreign 
relations into the existing curriculum. 
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Teacher training 


The Foreign Relations Project staff works primarily with regular high 
school social studies teachers. However, many college educators are also 
involved in various project activities, and more than twenty-five teachers 
colleges, schools of education, and liberal arts colleges are also partici- 
pating. Project materials are being used in content and in methods courses 
at the college level. 


Evaluation 


Throughout the project an assessment of teacher and student opinions 
has been made. Questionnaires, interviews, and an analysis of class proj- 
ects were used to gather evidence regarding the impact of the program 
on participating teachers, their students, and on the school curriculum. 
The data gathered are also being used to develop instruments by which 
teachers and students can evaluate their work. 

The evidence gathered thus far supports the following conclusions: 
The booklets are well suited for high school use; the materials are most 
useful at tenth, eleventh, and twelfth-grade level and in courses in Ameri- 
can history, world history, and problems of democracy; the framework of 
basic ideas about international relations which is emphasized in Our 
American Foreign Policy and elaborated on in the other booklets helps 
the reader make sense out of the complex field of foreign affairs; the vast 
majority of cooperating teachers have a growing interest in foreign rela- 


tions education and are pleased with the growth they have seen in their 
students who have participated in the project. 


ITALY’S 10-YEAR EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


Expenditure of $2.2 billion for buildings, equipment, salaries, and assistance to 
schools and students on all levels is envisaged in the 10-year (1959-69) educational 
plan recently approved by the Italian cabinet. 

Three salient points which distinguish the program from similar projects under- 
taken by the Italian government in the past are: introduction (according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution) of absolutely free education until the age of fourteen, and 
extension of this principle to free education in professional schools regardless of age; 
construction of 150,000 new schoolrooms in addition to the rooms necessary for the new 
university construction program; and provision for an increase in personnel and services 
at every grade and level to the extent of 70,000 positions. 


a 





NEW DIMENSIONS FOR SCIENCE 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


BY JOHN W. TIBBETTS* 


Hiroshima, an explosion that shattered man’s complacency, destroyed 
scientific theories, and troubled man’s conscience. Men increasingly ponder 
the relationship between scientific discovery and social utilization. Who 
should assume responsibility for the use of vast and potentially destructive 
power resources? Who control their might? Who pay the costs? 


Concern with relationships between the natural and the social sciences 


The impact these questions will have upon the curriculum in America 
has been discussed in many gatherings throughout our country in recent 
months. One such conference was held during the summer of 1958 at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, New York. It was sponsored by the 
Joint Council for Economic Education, The National Science Teachers 
Association, and The National Association of Teachers of Social Studies. 
Leading natural scientists and social scientists gathered to discuss scien- 
tific-social problems with selected teams of high school teachers from 
representative areas of the United States. These questions were asked: 
What closer relationships need to be developed between the natural scien- 
ces and the social sciences, and how do we develop these relationships in 
the classroom? 

In facing these problems, we cannot escape the interdependence of the 
diverse elements of our modern society. Dr. Merrifield, in an article written 
for the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies states:* 


* Teacher of Social Studies, and chairman, American Life, Santa Fe High School, 
Whittier Union High School District. 
1 Charles W. Merrifield, p. 168. 
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New Dimensions for Science and the Social Sciences 


In countless ways, in physical and social fields, in the arts and 
humanities and in communications, the products of science open 
new possibilities. And by so doing, they tend to introduce new fac- 
tors into human relations. . . . The actual presence of new ways of 
expanding the range of human choices by practical know-how is a 
kind of “forcing bed” of social change. . . . In this sense, “invention 
has become the mother of necessity.” 


If scientific inventions are bringing about these social changes, then the 
rapidity of invention must have some direct ratio of effect upon society. 


Teamwork as an essential approach 


First, how successfully can society adjust its mores to the pace of con- 
temporary science? Second, what institutions must accept the responsi- 
bility for the direction of this adjustment? 

In schools, where this is a primary concern, the social studies curricu- 
lum alone cannot be expected to assume the full responsibility. Since 
science has become the “forcing bed”, it must share the responsibility for 
the direction of resultant social changes. Nor can science and social sci- 
ence, by each going its separate way, accomplish this tremendous task. We 
have often maintained that “the right hand should know what the left hand 
is doing”, and indeed we have learned that the most difficult tasks can best 
be accomplished by both hands working together. 

Pearl Buck, in recognizing the importance of natural sciences to social 
sciences and the humanities, forcefully expressed her views in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review.’ 


Artists are those who are able . . . to grasp the essential and 
inescapable interdependence of science and philosophy. When I say 
science, I mean knowledge based upon changing, expanding, experi- 
mental data and when I say philosophy I mean the comprehension 
of the meaning of such data in the total life of mankind. 


Acknowledging that this “total life” has been changed by contemporary 
physics and that we cannot return to where we were, she continues, “The 
only question is how we shall proceed and in what mood, in fear and de- 
spair or in courage for high adventure and the realization of a greater hap- 
piness than we have even known.” 

We cannot ignore the fact that today’s invention and its implementa- 
tion require a greater amount of economic and human resources than here- 
tofore. These resources have been forthcoming in increasing quantity from 
governmental sources, and governmental sources are inexorably tied to 


2 September 20, 1958 pp. 15-16. 
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society as a whole. Thus science, itself, to an increasing degree, is receiving 
its support from the very source it has often ignored: society. Only an 
enlightened society can wisely allot and control this economic support 
which is vital to present-day science. 


Responsibility of the social studies to provide a unified outlook 


If we accept the premise that there is a need for closer relationships be- 
tween the natural and social sciences, what does this mean for the curricu- 
lum of America’s schools? 

Since only a fraction of our population attend colleges wherein they 
may study the vast and complicated interdependence of these forces, 
clearly the colleges alone cannot supply the necessary understanding. 

Is there room in the present high school curriculum for the teaching 
which is so badly needed? Somehow room must be found if we expect so- 
ciety to survive amidst a world of scientific and social tensions. But we 
cannot expect any single area of the curriculum to provide the necessary 
concepts by itself. In order to understand a scientific-technological society, 
the disciplines of science, social science, and the humanities must work to- 
gether to provide a unified outlook toward a world of diversity. The era 
of competition between courses must end and cooperation be encouraged! 

Leading historians, such as Commager, have for some time been plead- 
ing for the modernization of our social studies curriculum. It seems ironic 
that we continue high school projects in colonial living and the battle 
strategy, move-by-move, of the Revolutionary War or of the War Between 
the States, while foundations for understanding current foreign policy and 
states’ rights go untaught, or that we memorize rainfall-in-inches over parts 
of South America instead of considering why a good-will ambassador is 
stoned. Indeed, the more minute historical items are, perhaps, better 
placed in the college program where students with special and devoted 
interests can analyze and, if they wish, memorize them. 

We, in the secondary schools, should be selecting and synthesizing 
cause-effect relationships from our historical heritage; we should be inte- 
grating scientific, economic, social, and moral concepts of past and pres- 
ent into a cohesive and meaningful guide for future problems. Yet, where 
do we begin? 


A project in relating biology and American life 


In the Whittier Union High School District a small scale beginning has 
been made which may perhaps have effects on wider areas of the cur- 
riculum. We have, first, selected a group of eleventh-grade students in 
advanced biology. These students daily remain together for two hours in 
an “American life” core class (American history, guidance, literature, and 
English) and a one-hour class in advanced biology. The biology teacher 
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and the American life teacher, who attended the Sarah Lawrence Summer 
Conference, work closely together in attempting to achieve the type of 
synthesis described above. 

The first semester of both American life and biology is concerned 
mainly with factual information necessary as tools before moving into 
larger problem areas. In American life, a comprehensive study of American 
history and economic development to World War II is completed during 
the first semester, as well as a background in the development of American 
literature and basic language arts skills. In advanced biology, basic con- 
cepts of living organisms, laboratory techniques, and resources are ex- 
plored. Whenever possible, the teachers integrate the areas of science 
and social studies, showing the interdependence of social man and his 
physical environment. Where integration is not practical, techniques of 
reinforcement are employed. 


Problems common to natural and social sciences 


During the second semester, the students are ready to attack more 
deeply the problems of modern America. Such problems as those arising 
from population growth; improved health and food production; radiation 
and its genetic effects upon society; effects of new energy sources (solar, 
wave, and atomic vs. the fossil fuels ) upon an “automated” society, or other 
environmentally-produced problem areas are explored. Varied techniques 
including joint research papers, science fair projects, lectures, field trips, 


and individual studies are used to give students experience in attacking, 
researching, and, where possible, resolving problems which they must face 
as thoughtful, active American citizens. 

Some specific examples of second-semester approaches might prove 
valuable, by way of illustration, at this point. Let us assume we are study- 
ing the problems of atomic tests and their effects upon American society. 
In advanced biology, we would be concerned with radiation, how it is 
measured and its genetic effect upon human beings. Experiments could 
be made with drosophila (fruit flies), rain samples kept and measured for 
radiation content and other research maintained. In American Life, spe- 
cific studies would include the effect atomic tests have upon our society. 
We could study their effect upon foreign policy and national defense, their 
historical background and setting. In the area of economics, we might ex- 
plore the costs and sources of funds necessitated by atomic tests. With 
relation to biology, our concern would be the genetic effects upon future 
Americans. In considering this research, we would attempt to determine 
whether the tests should continue. If not, what other paths are open? If 
so, what controls or precautions are necessary? During this study, many 
varied resources are available: In literature, Hersey’s book, Hiroshima; in 
history, economics, and biology, innumerable books and pamphlets are 
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readily available to the resourceful teacher. The Sarah Lawrence Work- 
shop, for example, prepared a bibliography of over thirty pages listing such 
resources. This is now available from the Joint Council of Economic Edu- 
cation, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, at a small cost. 

One major aspect of this program still remains: that of evaluation. To 
evaluate effectively a program of this scope and nature is an awesome 
challenge. Nor have we yet had the opportunity to test our evaluation 
techniques. However, plans have been established for administering a 
series of standardized tests in the understanding of science and social sci- 
ence, in research techniques, and in economic concepts, to both the selected 
group mentioned and to a control group. Through these periodic tests, we 
hope to obtain some indication of the value of this new approach in com- 
parison with a standard approach. Also being considered is some type of 
evaluation of student performance in their senior classes next year. 


Similar projects throughout the nation 


Other schools throughout the country are experimenting along similar 
lines, pairing classes in physics and senior problems, general science and 
other areas of the social studies curriculum. 

We are not recommending that all schools should adopt the method 
of science-social science combination which we are experimentally at- 
tempting in the Whittier District, nor even that combinations of this type 
are necessarily desirable. It is maintained that there appears to exist serious 
dichotomy in parts of our curriculum and that this seems especially appar- 
ent in the areas of science and social science. 

It is also maintained that since we are living in a technological and sci- 
entific era, we cannot ignore the inherent relationships of science and so- 
ciety; that we are, in our social sciences especially, teaching much infor- 
mation which is extraneous to effective historical background and citizen- 
ship training with little application to current or future world problems. 
Finally, secondary schools should look closely at their curriculum and as- 
certain if some attempts at improvement and modernization may not be 
warranted—perhaps even demanded by the world in which we live. 


ERRATUM 


Academic Achievement of Gifted High School Students by Leslie J. Nason was im- 
properly listed as Academic Achievement of Gifted School Students in the De- 
cember, 1958, issue of California Journal of Secondary Education. 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


BY RICHARD E. GROSS* 


In the current ferment and interest in education it has become quite the 
style to contrast education in the United States with that in other lands. 
The one great fact, however, that so many critics of our education who 
would have us mimic foreign plans forget, is that throughout the world it 
is the American achievement in education that many peoples wish to emu- 
late. As some would have us look to the past or to Europe for educational 
guidelines, it is important to remember that other parts of the world are 
looking to the United States. We often seem ignorant of our own progress 
and of the many facts in comparative education that indicate the efficacy 
of American programs: 70 per cent of the people in the Arabic world are 
illiterate. In Latin America, middle-school teachers have generally been 
fortunate to have concluded the high school years. In most countries where 
compulsory education exists, requirements for attendance are from age six 
to thirteen and often the laws are not enforced. Western Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States provide rare examples of teacher 
freedom from central authority in the selection of educational content and 
method. In the Soviet Union the social studies curriculum is completely 
controlled, as are the examinations, by the Communist Party; and so on, 
and on. 


Difficulties of comparing European and U.S. schools 


Different societies have varying aims and should have distinctive 
schools. Much in American education is indigenous and the comprehen- 
sive public high school is undoubtedly the most original and American 


* Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
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contribution to the development of education throughout the world. This 
school and its population just cannot be compared with European schools 
and their supposedly equivalent products. Dr. George Bruntz, professor 
of history at San Jose State College, recently stated in an address before 
the Santa Clara County Council for the Social Studies, that wherein ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of American high school youth are in school, he 
found that only about 15 per cent of the students of high school age in the 
United Kingdom graduate and less than 5 per cent on the Continent. He 
claims the only fair comparison is with our own aspirations and that the 
correct equivalent of European secondary school graduates are the college 
preparatory honor students in our own high schools. In fact, as French has 
pointed out, in European secondary schools liberal arts are the education, 
and unless the student is pursuing a liberal arts course he is frequently not 
even considered to be at a post-elementary level.' Edgar B. Wesley, a lead- 
ing social studies educator, also recently returned from a tour of European 
schools, has underscored the lack of reality in -* .mpting to compare the 
American high school with European secondary schools. He confided to 
the writer that much of secondary education as he observed it is stagnating 
because of the blind faith of European citizens and educators in “intelli- 
gence, static intelligence that they »elieve they can measure and which, 
via a test at age eleven, inexorably determines the educational and voca- 
tional future of their youth.” What a far cry from American educational 
philosophy! 


The social studies an American program 


The social studies are an innovation equally as American as the high 
school itself. To date this curriculum has had a minimal impact on the rest 
of the world. The social studies, of course, have a much more important 
place in the schools of the United States because of their democratic citizen- 
ship education function. We recognize their basic contribution to the gen- 
eral social education of all. We need them to build fundamental knowl- 
edges and appreciations concerning the American way, as well as the skills 
by which free men can shape and improve their own future. We believe in 
the vital role of the social studies in inculcating democratic values. In the 
past half century social studies have come to be the heart of the elementary 
school curriculum; at the secondary level recent years have seen more social 
studies courses, more requirements, and increased registration in these 
classes.? Other older nations continue to depend upon the traditions of the 


1French, W. M. “American and European Secondary Education,” The High 
School Journal, April 1958, p. 287. 

2 Gross, R. E. and Zeleny, L. D. Educating Citizens for Democracy: Curriculum 
and Instruction in Secondary Social Studies, Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 7 and 
Chap. V. 
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past, family stability, community contacts, and other social institutions, for 
much of their social education. National conditions and goals in the United 
States make this impossible. The high schools have become extended work- 
shops of social democracy and the socio-civic classes therein have been 
delegated broad responsibilities. 


Emphasis on historical traditions abroad 


The perusal of a recent UNESCO publication which summarizes the 
social studies programs in fifty-three countries reveals many of the differ- 
ences between the social studies in American schools, and history and 
geography in the other countries.’ Various courses of study and enrollment 
figures make interesting browsing. In the Mexican curriculum we find the 
strong accent of nationalism, one parallelled in the history programs of 
many other nations. In the Japanese and Philippine courses of study one 
immediately senses the influence of the United States. In the social studies 
plans for Burma and some of the Indian states one observes the practical 
recognition on the part of educational leaders of the need for a functional 
program of social education which will help their peoples “pull themselves 
up by their own boots.” In the conservative curriculums of Norway and 
Belgium one notes the heavy traditional domination of history at the ex- 
pense of learnings possible from the other social sciences. The volume is 
well worth several hours of any social studies teacher's time. It certainly 
shows that most of the nations of the world face a curricular tradition cen- 
turies old and that, for example, the very term social studies is unknown 
in many other countries and that the “broadfield” concept would be re- 
jected by many teachers in the multi-track programs in those educational 
systems. 

History, geography, and some civics are almost the only social studies 
taught, and chronological history that gives a minimum of attention to 
other areas of the world is by far the preponderant offering in European 
secondary schools. Learnings from the other social studies are almost com- 
pletely neglected and much of the geography is closer to physical science 
than to the human elements emphasized in the United States. As would 
be expected, considerably less class time is devoted to offerings in the so- 
cial studies areas in foreign schools than is typical in this country. Scaran- 
gello in a most interesting article which summarizes his thorough observa- 
tion of high school history classes in twelve European countries noted, in 
addition to the above points, the heavy emphasis upon ancient and na- 
tional history with the neglect of the rest of the world and particularly the 
development of the United States.* For example, the most popular world 


8 UNESCO. History, Geography and Social Studies, 1953, 115 pp. 
4 Scarangello, A. “History Teaching in European High Schools,” Social Education, 
May 1956, pp. 205-8. 
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history text used in Swedish gymnasia devotes only four pages to the 
United States! He also notes the deliberate avoidance of attention to con- 
temporary affairs. This, of course, stems not only from the typical con- 
cern over the dead past but also reflects the climate of opinion and the 
fears of many teachers that what they say or teach about crucial current 
issues may prove a deadly liability if “the concentration camps come back.” 
Social studies teachers in the United States can hardly conceive of this 
common situation in many European schools where it is still not even safe 
to teach about World War I! Of course, the lecture method prevails, stu- 
dents must memorize the content, and as one foreign visitor exclaimed after 
observing students differ with their teacher in one of the present writers’ 
classes, “No one would think of arguing with Herr Professor!” 


Need for better geography teaching in United States 


A valuable survey of geography teaching throughout the world has 
been reported by the International Geographical Union, based upon prac- 
tices in sixteen representative countries.° N. V. Scarfe, the Commission 
chairman, provides evidence that geography is neglected considerably in 
American secondary schools as contrasted with coverage in these other 
nations. It is also his conclusion that when it is taught in the United States, 
generally at junior high school levels, it is presented in one of the least 
satisfactory manners. As is true of most geographers, he rejects the at- 
tempt to integrate geographic understandings in broadfield social studies 
units which he believes too often results in the actual neglect of geography 
and in abject geographic ignorance on the part of students. 

Scarfe presents many interesting comparative details on geographic in- 
struction, but there is room here only to summarize the three major patterns 
of geographic curricular organization and instruction he finds in the world: 
(1) Over much of the earth, particularly in Asia and Africa, geography re- 
mains the deadly, descriptive name-place-product course. Here most in- 
struction is highly verbal, with limited A-V aids, and passive students hear 
about, drill, and recite on meaningless latitudes and boundaries or on 
unreal physical features and vegetation as they study in logical order 
country after country. (2) In other large areas, especialiy in North America 
and Australasia, geography is taught as part of fused or integrated courses 
most familiar to instructors in the United States. The human aspects of 
geography are emphasized and a good deal of anthropology, sociology, 
economics, and political and historical information is woven into the study 
of the countries treated. Too often the peculiar and the unique are stressed 
while the physical aspects are neglected. Methods, which include activi- 


5 International Geographical Union. Report of the Commission on the Teaching of 
Geography in Schools, Twentieth Century Fund, 1956, 32 pp. 
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ties, projects, and committee work, frequently all unrelated, tend to lead 
pupils in a merry, squirrel-like collection of facts which are not analyzed. 
No implications are drawn, and, therefore, the basic concepts are easily 
lost. (3) The other major type of geographic instruction is found through- 
out the world wherever teachers have been completely trained in geog- 
raphy. Scarfe feels this is most evident in western Europe. Here geography 
is seen as the integrating or unifying content media. The life, work, and 
problems of the world are interpreted in relation to the physical conditions. 
Thus geography is the core subject and is third only to language and math- 
ematics as a required school study. The emphasis may be academic and 
the subject is taught not only as important in its own right, but also as a 
way of thinking and as a means to the ends of civic education. There is 
variety in methodology, with many instructors using realia and frequent 
field trips. 

As an American contemplates these three categories, he may tend to the 
opinion that there are minimal differences between types two and three, 
except that in the United States geography does often receive less emphasis 
in our attempt to balance social studies learnings. If he is trained «s a his- 
torian, he may well react to the geographer’s claim that geography is the 
best medium for social learnings. He will probably assert that if American 
teachers had adequate college instruction in geography, most would well 
attain the important social goals in their programs that Scarfe indicates are 
the result of the third approach. 

The content, emphases, organization, and methodology of the social 
studies in the schools of the United States largely reflect the nation they 
serve. So, too, do the programs in other countries. The imperative need 
in our times, while ever more persons find mutual goals and problems as 
they come into increasing international contact, is for programs of social 
education that blend the welfare of each nation with a concern for all. It 
is the belief of this writer that although a multiple attack, which he has 
described in a previous work,® is necessary, the key point of attack must be 
the individual classroom instructor. The evidence at home and abroad 
leads to the certain conclusion that in the pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of social studies teachers we can find the most direct avenue to a 
social education which serves to build the human relations essential to the 
survival of our civilization. Upon social studies teachers in all lands falls 
the heavy responsibility of forwarding the increasingly common democratic 
aspirations of mankind. 


6 Gross and Zeleny, op. cit., pp. 8-9 and Chap. XXI. 








TEACHING STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: 1951-1958 


BY GEORGE L. ROEHR* 


State and local government as a legal requirement 


Though the State of California commonly gives much autonomy in 
curriculum to the local school district, in 1951 the California Legislature 
changed Education Code Section 10051 by adding the phrase italicized in 
the following quotation: 


In all public and private schools located within the State, there shall 
be given regular courses of instruction in the Constitution of the 
United States, and in American history, including the study of 
American institutions and ideals, and of the principles of State and 
local government established under the Constitution of this State. 


The regulations existing for many years prior to the legislative change 
of 1951 required that in junior high schools, four-year high schools and 
senior high schools ten semester periods be devoted to the stated areas of 
civic education which then did not include “. . . the principles of State 
and local government established under the Constitution of this State.” 

It would be an error to presume that California secondary schools were 
giving no attention to the nature and function of State and local govern- 
ment prior to 1951. A statewide project to improve civic training resulted 
in a 1941 publication that outlined a listing of desired outcomes for the 
students. It included the following: “[The student] Understands the or- 
ganization and functioning of our national, state and local governments 
and their powers and limitations under the Constitution.” 


* Consultant, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 

1 California State Department of Education, Instruction in Citizenship in Cali- 
fornia High Schools, Bulletin Vol. X, No. 11, December 1941, p. 13. 
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While quantitative appraisal of the extent of instruction in State and 
local government prior to 1951 is difficult, two indicators point to its ex- 
istence. First, two of the popular civics texts that saw wide use in California 
high schools provided text material on California government in related 
supplements. Second, detailed enrollment data taken on October 31, 1951, 
revealed that for each ten students enrolled in United States history courses 
there were three students in civics courses and another four students in 
problems courses where civic problems were normally included. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the legislation of 1951 requiring instruction on 
State and local government was an extension of many decisions in second- 
ary school districts to the effect that high schools must teach the civics of 
State and local government. 


The need for materials on California 


While it is evident that there was a valuable background of experience 
for teaching State and local government, the new requirement focused at- 
tention upon the need for additional instructional materials. The list of 
textbooks for California high schools issued in August of 1950 included only 
two items on California civics among forty-three items in the general area 
of civics. A considerable change has occurred during the eight-year period 
marked by issuance of the comparable list of high school textbooks in 
July 1958. The 1958 list included nine items on California government of 
which six were relatively detailed treatments of the subject. 

Of unique interest is a second area of instructional materials concerning 
local governmental units, particularly cities and counties. In several in- 
stances the office of the county superintendent of schools took the lead in 
preparing materials pertinent to the government of his country. On oc- 
casion the county board of supervisors saw mutual value in a program de- 
signed to develop an increased understanding of county government and 
joined in the development and publication of documents that described the 
structure and function of county governmental agencies. An example of 
such documents is that prepared under the direction of Superintendent 
Trillingham of Los Angeles County. 

In other counties, the county schools’ office coordinated the task of ob- 
taining from each major segment of county government a statement of its 
structure and function. County histories were also written in order to 
provide materials that would give insight concerning the development of 
county agencies and their services. 


Ways of teaching state and local government 


The development of a program of instruction concerning State and 
local government caused teachers to review other ways of teaching beyond 
classroom and textbooks. Observing government in action, visiting places 
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and facilities used by governmental agencies, becomes desirable when 
local government is studied. The more ambitious saw possibilities in a visit 
to the State Capitol to add convincing realism to the existence of legis- 
lative bodies that represent citizens in lawmaking. This. fieldwork in civics 
was and is most varied. Since courts are widely dispersed and since they 
have audience space, observation of courtroom procedures is a common 
study for students of State and local government. Two other areas of local 
government which have been frequent subjects for field study are traffic 
control and recreation. These studies are significant because they use stu- 
dent interest and concern as a point of departure and move to matters of a 
broader fundamental nature such as policy-making, e.g., taxation. 

During this period of 1951 to 1958, there have been strong national 
movements toward better civic training. Representative of these are the 
Citizenship Education Project, with headquarters at Columbia University, 
and the Civic Education Center, which is based at Tufts University. These 
programs with emphasis upon participating citizenship have added par- 
ticular strength not only to instruction concerning the federal government, 
but to the teaching of State and local government as well. 

The American Association of School Administrators chose as a topic 
for their thirty-second yearbook Educating for American Citizenship. The 
principal effect of these civic education activities was to give added empha- 
sis to firsthand study of real problems focused in the direction of a feasible 
solution. These problems have ranged from concern with traffic and rec- 
reation to drilling on city-owned land for oil. Such studies have necessarily 
included those skills used by private citizens in solving civic problems. 


Variations in grade placement 


What has been done about grade placement? In junior high schools, 
grade placement for State and local government has the downward rank 
order of eight, nine, and seven. Also, 29 per cent of the districts include this 
content in two or more grades. Obviously, 71 per cent of the districts com- 
plete this required instruction within a single grade. Of the latter, 40 per 
cent use grade eight, 27 per cent grade nine, and the remainder use grade 
seven. 

There is a strong tendency to integrate this instruction with other ele- 
ments in the curriculum. Integration is of two kinds—with other social 
studies, and with content other than social studies. Among the districts 
there is progressively less integration as the subject now moves upward in 
grade placement, but some districts accomplish integration by effective use 
of the core-type organization in all junior high school grades. 

Where two grades are used to accomplish the required instruction, 
grades seven and eight are most used, followed by eight and nine. An equal 
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and small fraction of the districts use (1) grades seven and nine, and (2) 
grades seven, eight, and nine. 

The grade placement practices in four-year and senior high schools 
differ in that four-year schools have much greater variety than do senior 
high schools. Again, numerical comparison is among districts rather than 
individual schools, and the size variation is also greater among districts 
having the four-year schools. Of the four-year high schools 13 per cent 
use grade nine, but nearly 8 per cent of these also use another grade, 
usually twelve. Less than 4 per cent use grade ten. 

Grade twelve is the predominant grade placement for State and local 
government in both senior and four-year high schools. In senior high 
schools 93.6 per cent use grade twelve, while in four-year high schools 89 
per cent have State and local government taught in grade twelve and 8 per 
cent also have instruction in grade nine. 

In both four-year and senior high schools the instruction is most fre- 
quently given in grade twelve civics courses, with placement in a problem- 
type course being the second most common procedure. These latter courses 
are frequently labeled senior problems or American problems. There is a 
scattering of other practices, such as integration with a three-semester 
course in American history or the separation of content into a course spe- 
cifically titled “California government.” 


State and local government as a valuable experience 


From a study of exceptional teaching practices in social studies, this 
writer senses a tendency for some teachers to value more highly areas such 
as federal government and international cooperation. Such motivation 
may cause a teacher to overlook splendid opportunities to teach civic skills 
in a situation where he may use the community as a real laboratory. This 
local arena in which citizens function may result in impact upon national 
or international problems. 

Under the direction of a State Central Committee for the Social Studies 
new inclusive guidelines are being developed. This study is approaching 
its fifth and final year. As a portion of this major venture in cooperative 
curriculum development, districts have evaluated and will continue to 
evaluate their instruction in State and local government; using new in- 
structional materials; exploring and using local resources of agencies, per- 
sons, and problems; and generally invigorating instruction in State and 
local government to the end that graduates are better prepared to under- 
take their civic responsibilities. 








CURRENT EMPHASES IN 
Teaching Senior High School Social Studies 


BY MIRIAM BINDER* 


Charged with the responsibility of helping boys and girls learn how to 
live effectively in an increasingly complex society, educators in the field of 
social studies are intensively considering questions of goals, content, and 
method. Certain that the student is living and will continue to live in a 
rapidly changing world, and dedicated by strong conviction to the per- 
petuation of a free society, teachers are confronted with the difficult task 
of planning a purposeful and vital social studies program. As they analyze 
the critical issues of the day—family discord, mental illness, juvenile de- 
linquency, disinterest in civic responsibilities, corruption in high places, 
denial of civil rights, economic insecurity, inter-group hostility, cold or hot 
war—educators sense the obligation of the school to help each individual 
develop his potentialities and assume his responsibilities in his home, peer 
group, school, church, vocation, community. To social studies teachers 
this purpose of the school offers both grave responsibility and challenging 
opportunity. 


The emphasis on values 


In evaluating the results of current social studies programs, many edu- 
cators are deeply troubled because of the dichotomy evident in society 
today, the division between the knowing of what is right and the doing of 
what is right. The vast majority of social studies students can present an 
acceptable list of the duties of an American citizen; but after graduation, 
a considerable number fail to fulfill such basic requirements of good citizen- 
ship as manifesting a dynamic interest in civic affairs, casting the ballot 


* Supervisor, Senior High Schools, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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intelligently, respecting all men regardless of color or creed, filing an honest 
income tax return. Increasingly, therefore, social studies teachers stress 
the necessity of motivating students toward the development of value goals. 
The education of the student must be such, both in his home and in his 
school, that he will integrate into his thinking and acting those values which 
make for the good life, the good society. His goals must be societal and 
behavorial in nature. It is not sufficient that he be able to list the fine 
character qualities of a Thomas Jefferson, an Abraham Lincoln, a Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Woodrow Wilson, or that he be able to recite the freedoms 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. He must act in accord with the values 
exemplified in the lives of these American leaders, in accord with the values 
held basic by American tradition. He must practice the every-day virtues 
of truthfulness, honesty, dependability, kindness, and compassion. He 
must recognize by his daily conduct the worth of each individual, uphold 
justice under the law, evidence firm faith in the ultimate reasonableness 
and goodness of man, and the consequent perfectibility of human nature. 
A further consideration currently receiving the attention of thoughtful 
educators is the need for a change in public attitude toward learning and 
toward excellence of performance. Unless society demonstrates a deep 
respect for learning and for superior accomplishment, it cannot be expected 
that students will strive to excel in their own undertakings. Of added con- 
cern is the current deferential attitude toward conformity. Civilization 
today stands in great need of that blend of adventure, zeal, courage, and 
creativeness from which excellence of achievement emanates. 


Emphasis on problem solving 


Having agreed that our times demand increased emphasis on value 
motivation, teachers face the problem of how to plan a social studies pro- 
gram to effect this end. Questions of value involve the factor of choice. Be- 
fore an individual can internalize the values basic to his society and act in 
consonance with them, his education must train him to examine critically 
several possible courses of action, make a wise decision and take socially 
acceptable action. Perceptive educators are finding in the problem-solving 
method a dynamic means through which such desired learnings can be 
gained. 


Emphasis on all the social disciplines 


While endeavoring to deal adequately with a given problem, the stu- 
dent must draw upon information and concepts from many sources. He 
will find his material not in any one isolated social studies field but in many. 
These various disciplines offer rich, meaningful content. Basic information 
and concepts from the fields of geography, history, psychology, economics, 
political science, sociology, and anthropology are brought to bear upon the 
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subject at hand. The process is integrative and psychologically sound. 
For example, in looking at the problem of what the role of government 
should be in our economy, a student would need to ask many penetrating 
questions, the answers to which are to be found not in one but in several of 
the social studies fields. From history he would gain an understanding of 
how past generations have viewed this question. From geography he 
would gain an understanding of why different sections of the country take 
different stands. From political science he would gain an understanding 
of the various arguments on the proper function of government. From 
economics he would gain an understanding of the reasons for such current 
practices as parity farm price support. From psychology he would gain an 
understanding of the reasons contemporary man is prone to look to govern- 
ment for economic security. Other problems could be cited to illustrate 
further the use of a multidisciplinary approach, a method increasingly 
favored by teachers concerned with providing depth and breadth in learn- 
ing experiences. 


Emphasis on the development of skills 


In addition to the opportunity given students to utilize information and 
concepts from many fields, the method under discussion is peculiarly suited 
to help students develop and practice the social studies skills considered 
necessary for development toward intellectual and emotional maturity. 
The student learns to recognize and define a problem, to break it into its 
component parts, to collect and organize relevant data from a variety of 
sources, to analyze and interpret the data, to draw conclusions, to make 
valid generalizations, to reach decisions, and to take action if this is de- 
sirable. Involved are the learning of facts, the understanding of meanings, 
the consideration of significances, the making of choices, and the testing 
of values. Teachers recognize that through these practices students de- 
velop the skill of critical thinking, an ability greatly needed in contempo- 
rary society. Underlying development of such skill is the stress laid upon 
the values which must be established as standards of conduct for man in 
a free society. 


Emphasis on significant problems 


In choosing the problems to be dealt with by students, consideration 
should be given both to the needs of the individual and to the needs of the 
society of which he is a part. A variety of issues is offered, but problems 
generally fall into four categories—personal development, economic re- 
lationships, civic relationships, and social relationships. Problems which 
are selected should be those which have been persistent or recurrent in our 
society. In employing an inter-disciplinary approach, the student will ex- 
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plore several fields of learning. He will therefore gain information from 
diverse sources and will come to understand many concepts to which he 
would not have been introduced had the problem been attacked from one 
viewpoint only. 

The maturity level of the student will determine the level of complexity 
at which he can operate within the several disciplines. In geography em- 
phasis is currently being placed upon the relationship between the physical 
features of the land and the culture of its people. Historians are stressing 
the viewpoint that data must be interpreted to be of significance to the 
student. “Political behavior” is a relatively new consideration in the po- 
litical science field and is receiving much attention. The economic factors 
involved in most current problems are being given prominent considera- 
tion. In the fields of sociology and psychology the interaction of the in- 
dividual and his environment is stressed as the frame of reference for study- 
ing human behavior. Increasingly, an individual's environment is the 
whole world; social studies educators are pointing out that while the United 
States may be relatively independent of the other nations in regard to 
material wants, we are definitely dependent on them for our most com- 
pelling desire—peace. 


Emphasis on providing for individual differences 


Through the problem-solving approach, a further concern of educa- 
tors, that of providing for individual differences, also finds some resolution. 
This method adapts itself most happily to the ability level of the student. 
At this time when much emphasis is being placed on the necessity of moti- 
vating the academically talented student and of providing him with op- 
portunities for increasing the scope and depth of his learning experiences, 
this method merits wider use in the classroom. The talented student can 
engage in research not only in the various social studies fields which bear 
directly upon the problem at hand, but also in any other related areas to 
which his inquiring mind and his creativeness may direct him. If the prob- 
lem is concerned with the effects of technology on society, his interest in 
science can well result in research which will add information and sig- 
nificant understandings to the social studies aspects of the question. If the 
problem is concerned with an understanding of colonial life, a talented 
student’s interest in reading can lead him to explore the field of literature 
which will add immeasurably to his appreciation of the period. In like 
manner, talented students who have interests in art, music, architecture, 
languages, or mathematics, can integrate knowledge and concepts from 
these fields into the solving of social studies problems. For the student of 
average ability and for the less capable student the methods under dis- 
cussion afford the opportunity to achieve the maximum of which they are 
capable in gaining information, understandings, and skills. 
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Emphasis on the improvement of tests 


In evaluating students’ learning in the social studies, teachers are plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on the essay-type test. It is felt that this type 
of examination is superior to the objective test in measuring the ability to 
interpret and analyze data, show relationships, draw conclusions, and ex- 
plain concepts. Unfortunately, the fact that essay tests are difficult to 
grade militates against their wider use even by those who acknowledge 
their merit. Recognizing this, educators are giving attention to the need 
for the improvement of the objective test so that it may be used to measure 
the student’s power of critical thinking as well as his mastery of factual 
material. 

As schools place greater emphasis on the areas we have discussed, as 
added importance is given to values, wholesome attitudes, critical thinking, 
making of choices, and creative expression, teachers are challenged to be- 
come better informed about the learning process, about goals and motiva- 
tion, and about the content of the several disciplines of the social studies. 
In the opening paragraph of Ashley Montagu’s The Cultured Man, the edu- 
cator can discern his own purpose: “The distinguishing quality of hu- 
manity, its most precious possession, is the human mind, and the quality 
that distinguishes the human from all other kinds of mind is the unique 
degree to which its capacity for learning is developed—its educability. 
Man is the most plastic, the most malleable, the most educable creature in 
the world. It is because of this trait that he has achieved the conquest of 
the earth, the air, the sea—of virtually everything but himself.” 


INDIVIDUALIZING MASS EDUCATION 


Paradoxical though it may seem, society as a whole must come to the aid of the 
individual—finding ways to identify him as a unique person, and to place him alongside 
his fellow men in ways which will not inhibit or destroy his individuality. By its edu- 
cational system, its public and private institutional practices, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, by its attitude toward the creative person, a free society can actively insure 
its own constant invigoration. 

—The “Rockefeller Report” on Education 


CONSULTANT EDITOR GOLDMAN HONORED 


E. D. Goldman, assistant superintendent for adult and vocational education in San 
Francisco city schools, and Journal consultant editor, was installed as president of the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators (NAPSAE) at the sixth annual 
conference in Cincinnati November 7. Speakers at the 3500-member conference in- 
cluded U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick and Lyle W. Ashby, 
NEA assistant secretary for educational services. 





SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED BY 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, INC. 


True to their belief that a good educational 
program is of vital importance to our State, the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
allocated this year the largest amount in its his- 
tory, $210,500, to assist young people with loans 
and scholarships. The following educational stu- 
dent aid is offered by the C.C.P.T.: 

Student Loan—For the current school year, 
$145,500 has been allocated to assist students 
with loans of $400 a year (payable $200 per 
semester). Loans may be used for any type of 
higher education, professional, or vocational. No 
interest will be charged if repayment is made 
over a period equal in length to that for which 
the loan was granted, Any balance remaining at 
the end of that period shall carry a four per cent 
interest charge until the debt has been cleared. 
The C.C.P.T. Student Loan Committee meets 
bi-monthly throughout the year, beginning in 
July, and considers applications at each commit- 
tee meeting. 

Scholarships and fellowships of interest to 
secondary educators offered by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the 1959- 
60 school year are as follows: 


Program for 1959-60 


Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships— 
Thirty-seven awards of $400 each for fifth-year 
students training to teach on a general secondary 
credential in the public secondary schools of 
California. 

International Relations Fellowships — Three 
grants of $1,000 for a year’s graduate study in 
international relations in the United States. Final 
date for names to be forwarded to the C.C.P.T. 
State Office, March 1, 1959. 

Teacher Education Workshop Scholarships— 
Twelve summer scholarships of $50 each for at- 
tendance at the one week workshop devoted to 
special studies in Teacher Education. Location 
of the workshop is determined yearly by the 
sponsoring organizations. Applicants may be any 
teacher or administrator in public education or 
college or university. Application forms avail- 
able from C.C.P.T. State Office after April 1, 
1959. Deadline for return, July 1, 1959. 

Unless otherwise indicated, please address 
requests for detailed information, and applica- 
tion forms to the State Office of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Suite 
300, 322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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TWO EUROPEAN 


SUMMER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 








European Art & 
Music Program 
40 days Study Tour through 8 


i countries. 10 day study session on 


Art, Music and History in Vienna 
7 days relaxation in Salzkammer- 
gvt mountain area. 9 European 
Festivals. Tour emphasis on art 


fH and music. 


Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Return flight: SAS Air Line. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $1235. 


Salzburg 
Study Tour 


13 days of lectures and seminars. 
28 days Study Tour through 6 
countries. Faculty of University 
of Salzburg invites scholars and 
students from Europe and US to 
discuss: “EUROPE: THINKING, 
CREATING AND GROWING”, 
from a Christian point of view. 
Salzburg Festival included. 
Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $890. 


Please return this coupon 
for free brochure. 


The INSTITUTE of 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1 
Check program interested in: 


———Salzburg Study Tour 
——Art-Music Program 


























BEIER & GUNDERSON 
SCHOOL FURNITURE INC. 


77 BATTERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
EXBROOK 2-5603 


REPRESENTING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINES OF QUALITY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
AND EQUIPMENT IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





a new leader in 


high school mathematics— 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


AND 
SUPPLEMENTS 


HART « SCHULT ¢ SWAIN 


Coming this spring—This attractive revision of a favorite text provides a 
traditional basic course in plane geometry together with supplementary 
enrichment material from solid and analytic geometry—in line with 
several recently recommended courses of study. 

The text makes an inductive approach to the fundamental concepts 
and terminology of geometry and offers a gradual introduction to the idea 
of proof and the need for proof. Abundant exercises, tests, and reviews. 


DC. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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